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823.50 per year, in ad Cee. 
Price. { Blogle Covles 6 cts. 


READY for the SPRING TERM! 


Attractive Works for Thorough Botanical Study. 


By Eviza A. YOUMANS. 


FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY. DESCRIPTIVE BOTANY. 


Designed to cultivate the observing powers of | A practical guide to the classification of plants 
children. New Edition. Revised and Rewritten. | with a popular Flora. A complete course in itself. 


Introductory price, 64 cents. Introductory price, $1.20. 
These books introduce the pupil to the study of Botany by direct observations of vegetable forms,. 
From the beginning, he is sent to the plant itself to get the required knowledge. 
Sample copies for examination will be sent, post paid, on receipt of introductory price. 


HENSLOW’S BOTANICAL CHARTS. 


Modified and adapted for use in the United States. 
By ELIZA A. YOUMANS. 


Six Charts, mounted on rollers, containing nearly five-hundred figures colored to the life, which 
represent twenty-four orders and more than forty species of plants, showing a great variety of 
forms and structures of leaf, stem, root, inflorescence, flower, fruit,and seed, with numerous inci- 


dental characters peculiar to limited groups. 
Price, per set, (with key), 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, “SAN FRANCISCO. 


MAURY’S MAURY’S 
GEOGRAPHIES. GEOGRAPHIES. 


Specimens of ‘' Elementary” mailed for 54 cents,! Specimens of “* Manual” mailed for $1.28. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO.. UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray 8t., New York. 19 Murray 8t., New York. 


$15.75. 


TEN REASONS 


WHY THE 


New National Readers 
THe BAST! 


PIRST. — Careful selection of mat- 
ter, nothing being incorporated in 
the series that is beyond the com 
prehension of the average pupil. 

SECOND. — Perfect graduation. The 
only series of readers made on the 
plan of using-selected words suited 


to the grade, and having these fre- 
quently reviewed. 

THIRD. —New words appear at the 
heads of the lessons, thereby being 
convenient and readily accessible 
for study and review. 

FPOURTH. — Spelling reviews in the 
Pirst Reader, containing all words 
used in that book. 

PIFTH.—The script exercises, sim- 
ple in form, yet accurate and beauti- 


ful. Compare with other readers. 


SIXTH.— No gaps in graduation be. 
tween the different books of the 
series, compellirg the use of supple 
mentary reading. 

SEVENTH. — Language lessons 
throughout the series, involving the 
use of the different parts of s) «ech, 
and forming an excellent cor in 
composition and letter-writing.” 

BIGHTH. — Beautifully illustrated 
with numerous engravings in the 
highest style of art. 

NINTH. — Light-faced type, made 
especially for the series, and en- 
dorsed by two of the most eminent 
oculists in New York City. 

TENTH. — Mechanical appearance 
superigy to any series of readers 
ever made. 


_, A 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, New York and Chicago. 


H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 32 Bromfield St., Boston, 
A. P. FLINT, Agent, 10236 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


MAURY’S 
GEOGRAPHIES. 


Specimens of “ Physical” mailed for $1.20. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray 8St., New York. 


MAURY’S 
GEOGRAPHIES. 


The set of 8 Wall Maps {s sold at 10.00 net by 


WM. WARE & CO,, 
80 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


At this season, when classes in Botany are forming, and 
the selection of proper text-books must be considered, the 
publishers would remind those interested that GRAY'’S 


BOTANY 


While Gray's HOW PLANTS GROW, for beginners, 
and the SCHOOL and FIELD BOOK, for more advanced 
classes, are the books most generally used, the LESSONS 


STANDARD SERIES may be depended on to provide trustworthy instruction] AND MANUAL, and the other higher books in the series, meet every demand 


in the most attractive form. 


for special instruction. 


Circulars of all the Botanies sent on request. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


REASONS WHY ESTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS SHOULD BE USED IN SCHOOLS. 


1, They are especially adapted for school purposes. 
2. The quality is superior, standard, and reliable. 
3. They are in use throughout the United States. 
4. Are of American manufacture. 
5. They are durable and easy-writing. 


6. Have been tested by a quarter-century’s experience. 


7. Are easily obtained; all stationers have them. 
8. The best should always be used in schools. 
9. Are moderate and reasonable in price. 

10. Every pen is warranted. 


[F YOUR STaTI0NER 


USE DIXONS PENCILS. 


TY 


DAXON®S, ENT: 


New ENGLAND JouRNAL OF EpucaTion, 
And send 16 cents for samples worth double your money. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXIII.—No. 8, 


W. WALMSLEY & CO, 


Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Oxut- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIO, and 


must well consider the waste and supply of 
TE AC HERS the Vital principle; how they may reinvig 
orate the exhausted Brain and Nerves; how 


they may give back to the system those essentials necessary to special nutritio: 

which have been lost by overwork, by sickness, by 

by inhaling a vitiated atmosphere. Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites are con 

the nerve-giving principles of the Ux-brain and the embryo of the whea' 

and oat; it is a special Foon to 

Many children are bright scholars, with retentive memories, if their Brain i- 
properly fed with V. P., and are dull and apathetic without it. 


It is recommended by Emily Faithfull, Bismarck, Gladstone, Dom Pedro, and other Brair 
“Btery ohe speaks well of Vitalized Phosphites.”—Christian at Work. 


F. CROSBY CO., 56 West 25rn Sr., N. Y. 


posed of 


Workers. 
For sale by druggists or by mail, $1. 


rain and Nerves. 


loss of sleep, by anxiety. o 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus 


2014 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 


FROM #38 TO | CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 
Catalogue on applicaton. 
x Large new Catalogue and 95 John St., 
12:|PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 
_| E. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
| CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. CATALOGUES 
= mz Casale ue of Physical High Schools and vase IMGPRUMENTS 
<I Ba = i Ee Catalogue of Anatemical Modeis. ADDRESS. IN PREPARATION 
— 
a. ANDREWS & CO.., 
3233 Successors to BAKER, Pa«tt & Co., 
SESS S GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS. 
—= he =| THE CELEBRATED GLOBES, 
MAPS CHARTS, 
Estey Organs, School Desks. aan 
Decker Brothers Pianos. |ovep one miition In USE. LOOKS, 
School Furniture in the world m+nd for descriptive circulars 


Mason Hamlin 


ORGANS: = PIANOS: 

Highest Hon- New mode of 
ors at all Great String! Do 
World’s Exhi-. 

= 
hundred styles, 
$22. to 9900. 
For Cash, Easy ¥ system. Re 
Payments or | markabdle for 
Rented. Cata- purity of tone 


ORGAN AND PIANO C0. 


Boston, 46 14th St, (Union $q.), N. ¥. 


Masical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, etc. 

MENELEY & CO. Estab 
WEST TROY, N. Y./ lished 1826 
Full descriptions and prices on applicat’n. 


20 CTS. buys Ames’ Mastery of the Pen. Gnide to 


selfi-instraction. Excels Gaskell’s. Former 
price, $1.00. Backenstoe & Co , No. Chili, N. ¥. 


BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 


Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULL 
WARRANTED, seat Free, 
Cincinnati. 


Send six cents for postage, and 
receive free, a costly box of goods 

ge which will helpall, of either sex, 
ise in thir 


to more money right away than anything e 
world. Fortunes ewailt the workers absolutely surr 


free awe 
1000 for Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets, Belts, 
z Brushes, etc. Large advertising, sales 


profits Rusranteed, no risk in outfit. Only respectabie 
Koply immediately.Fall Mall Electric Ass'n, “Siew 


Chromo, Gold Scrap, loop Fringe, &c., Carder 
+) Conn, Steam Card 
orks 


VANDUZEN & 


AGENTS WANTED AT ONCE 


sent, post- for Ge. 
Hartford. n. 554 az 


LANTERN SLIDE 
A FOR. APH 
GEOL-RHIS TOF 
CIRCULAR FREE 
T= Me 


SOLAR 


F ADAMS, 


CAMER 


Ai 


Agents Wanted. 


The N. & F. ** 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. | 
Curt W. Meyer “xew veux: 


Established 1866, 
Address for Catalogs, etc. 


Apparatus for Elementary Study of Physics and Chemistry for Schools, 


Colleges, and Students a speci: ity 


itle 
The Best, Cheapest, and Most Durable Blackboard. 
TRIED TESTED PROVED. 


Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever Used. 
X@™ Send for full descriptive circular. 


A HL ANDREWS & CO, 


19 Bend ., New York, 
237 Franklin St., 


Arch ®t., Philadelphia. 
195 Wabash Ave., chicago 


One Package of “Fearless” Ink Powder 


Makes a pint of very best Ink for school or desk use. Try it, and you will use no other. 
Send 18 cents in stamps for sample package. 


CARROLL W. CLARK, 75 Hawley Street, Boston, 


SCHUOL SUPPLIES. 


STEEL 


JOSEPH GI LLOTT'S ¢ Gr 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, 464 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES = 


Our Seed Warehouses, the largest in 

liew York, are fitted up with every ap- 

plance for the prompt and careful 

Gilling of orders. 
Our Cata 

of tho NEWEST, BEST and RAREST § 

G cis. (in stamps) to cover posta 


PETER HENDE 


Jersey City is the most extensive in 
Annual Sales, 2%; Million 


for 1886, of 140 pages, containing colored plates, 
EEDS and PLANTS, will be mailed on 


RSON & CO. 


Our Green-house Establishment at 


and Illustrations 


Cortlandt St., 
YORK. 


BINDERS 


Por the volume of THE JOURNAL of 
1885, will be sent to any address 
postpaid, for $1.50 each. 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO, 
38 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


‘The Volume of Proceedings and Addresses 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


At Madison, Wis , 1884. 
Price, $1.50, postpaid. 


For sale 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, 


Liver Complaint 


Is more surely and speedily cured by the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, than by any 
other remedy. **I was a great sufferer 
from liver troubles, and never found any» 
thing that gave me permanent relief until 
i began taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla; about 
two years ago. A few bottles of this med- 
icine produced a radical cure.— Wm. E, 
Baker, 155 W. Brookline st., Boston, Mass. 


A Remarkable Cure. 


_ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has cured me of as 
bad 4 case of Abscess of the Liver as any 
human being could be afflicted with and 
live. I was confined to the house for two 
years, and, for the last three months of 
that time, was unable to leave my bed. 
Four physicians treated me without giv- _ 
ing relief, and, iy fact, nothing helped me, 
until I tried Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. After 
using a quarter of a bottle of this medi- 
cine [I begun to feel better, and every 
additional dose seemed to bring new 
health and strength, I used three bottles, 
and am now able to attend to my business. 
I walk to town ——one mile distant —and 
return, without difficulty. Avyer’s Sarsa- 
parilla has accomplished all this for me. 
—_ W. 8. Miner, Carson City, Mich, 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


M. T. ROGERS & CO., 


Reoeom 4, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, 
SPECIAL NEW ENGLAND AGENTS 


8. C. GCRICCS & CO., Chicago. 

We carry a full line of their celebrated publications, 
including Jones’ First Lessonsin Latin ; Latin Prose 
Composition, and Greek Prose Composition ; Boise's 
First Lessons in Greek; Boise’s Lliad ; Chittenden’s 
English Composition, ete., etc. We invite your corres: 
pondence these books, and assure you of 

rompt attention. TEAOHERS contemplating a char ge 
n text-books, should not fail to examine these, 


We also ry a full line of STANFORD'S 
WALL MAPS, than which there are no better. 


OUR SCIENCE HELPS ought to be examined 
by every teacher. 


Send for our catalogue ; or better, call and see us. 
M. T. ROGERS & CO, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Room 4. 


NEW CHARTS OF THE 


HUMAN BODY. 


THE HUMAN BODY, 
CHART wrt t. 
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NEW, SIMPLE, ChAEAP, 


FOR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION 
IN PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


Send for circulars and special information to 


MILTON BRADLEY Co., 
558 Springfield, Mass. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
ae tS Bromfield *t., Boston: 


SHORT QUOTATIONS, 


For Memory Exercises in Schools and Families, also 
for Autograph Albums, 
Edited by Grorcs OC. Hopess, A.M. 
Sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price, 15 cents. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Tableaux, Speakers, etc., for 
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PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Terms for Bicknell’s Educational Publications : 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly) : $1.00 in advance. 


CLUB RATES, For ONE YEAR, TO ONE ADDRESS: 
Journal of Education and American Teacher.................+ $3.00 
Journal of Education and E@ucation...........cccsecceeececesenece 5.00 
Journal of Education, American Teacher, and Education.. 5.50 


TEMPERANCE. 


THE PRICE OF A DRINK. 
‘* Five cents a glass!”’ 
That is really the price of a drink ? 
‘* Five cents a glass,’’ I hear you say, 
‘“* Why, that isn’t very much to pay.”’ 
Ah, no, indeed! ’tis a very small sum 
You are passing over ’twixt finger and thumb ; 
And, if that were all that you gave away, 
It wouldn’t be very much to pay. 


The price of a drink ? Let him decide 
Who has lost his courage and lost his pride, 
And lies a groveling heap of clay, 

Not far removed from a beast, to-day. 


The price of a drink ? Let that one tell 
Who sleeps to-night in a murderer’s cell, 
And feels within him the fires of hell. 
Honor and virtue, love and truth, 

All the glory and pride of youth, 

Hopes of manhood, and wreath of fame, 
High endeavor, and noble aim,— 

These are the treasures thrown away 

As the price of a drink from day to day. 


‘* Five cents a glass!’’ How Satan langhed 
As over the bar the young man quaffed 
The beaded liquor; for the demon knew 
The terrible work that drink would do; 
And, ere the morning, the victim lay 
With his life-blood swiftly ebbing away ; 
And that was the price he paid, alas! 

For the pleasure of taking a social glass. 


Does any one think 


The price of a drink! If you want to know 
What some are willing to pay for it, go 
Through the wretched tenement over there, 
With dingy windows and broken stair, 
Where foul disease like a vampire crawls 
With outstretched wings o’er the mouldy walls. 
There poverty dwells with her hungry brood, 
Wild-eyed as demons for lack of food ; 
There shame, in a corner, crouches low ; 
There violence deals its crue) blow ;_ 

And innocent ones are thus accursed 

To pay the price of another’s thirst. 


‘* Five cents a glass!”’ Oh, if that were all, 
The sacrifice would, indeed, be small! 
But the money’s worth is the least amount 
We pay; and, whoever will keep account, 
Will learn the terrible waste and blight 
That follows the ruinous appetite. 

“* Five cents a glass!’? Does any one think 
That that is really the price of a drink ? 


— Josephine Pollard, 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— That method is best which makes the pupil think 
most.— W. R. Comings. 


— The finest culture fails to produce the results that 
are spontaneous in other cases. There is much, if not 
everything, in habitat to mind as well as plant.—Jntelli- 
gence. 


— The man or woman who has forgotten how he or she 
felt as a child, is hardly calculated to teach. Certainly no 
such person is fit to be the disciplinarian of children.— 
Wm. M. Giffin, Newark, N. J. 


— Artificial arrangements may be described as the 
scaffolding of an educational system. He would be a 
poor bricklayer who adjusted his building to suit the scaf- 
fold rather than the scaffold to suit the building —Zdu- 
cational Weekly. 


Manvat Trarntne.—There is no educational subject 
on which more is said and less done than manual training. 
Experiments are making here and there, but everybody 
seems to be waiting for somebody else to show a successful 


venture. Training schools will cost money and labor, but 
they will pay, and no section of the country needs them 
more than New England.—Springfield Union. 


PatreRNING.—Children at first learn to sing entirely 
by imitation. It is, therefore, of the utmost importance 
that the pattern should be good. Observe the following 
rules: 1. Never sing with the pupils. Let them listen 
quietly to your pattern, and imitate. (In cases where the 
teacher cannot sing at all, a few of the more musical of 
the children may be called upon to sing the pattern.) 
2. Let the pattern be short enough to be easily remem- 
bered. 3. The pattern must be soft and distinct. 4 Re- 
peat the pattern till you get a soft, clear response from 
the class.— Batchellor. 


NATURAL Scrence IN THE the teaching 
of natural science is carried on by teaching by rote the 
facts of the text-books, however important they may be, 
its true purpose is missed in the system of education. 
The training of the memory is of great importance, but it 
is provided for by other studies than the sciences. The 
teaching of natural science should aim at quickening the 
powers of perception, observation, and reason,—faculties 
of the highest importance in the duties of common life. 
Teachers should bear this fact in mind, and plan their 
methods of instruction accordingly.— The Student. 


Natronat Arp To Epucation.—Secretary C. D. Hine, 
of the Connecticut State Board of Education, has lately 
reviewed Connecticut’s experience in receiving federal 
aid for her public schools through the sale of her Western 
Reserve lands. Mr. Hine says that as soon as the fund 
became productive a striking deterioration in the schools 
took place. The local tax-payers ceased to try to support 
education, and the period was the darkest in the State’s 
educational experience. The use which is being made of 
these facts by opponents of the Blair bill appropriating 
national aid to southern education is not warranted. The 
cases are not parallel. The aid which Connecticut received 
was an out-and-out substitute for local taxation. The 
Blair bill promises aid only in proportion to the sum which 
the State receiving it raises for itself for educational pur- 
poses. It would stimulate, not lethargize. But Con- 
necticut’s experience does afford a sound argument against 
extending federal aid to the northern States which are 
quite able to take care of themselves.—Springfield Union. 


FROM THE UNKNOWN TO THE KNOWN. 


BY DR. EDWARD BROOKS. 


One of the golden maxims of the ‘“ New Education ”’ is, 
From the known to the unknown. This principle lies at 
the foundation of primary instruction, and is one of the 
most important ever enunciated. It is also one of the 
oldest principles of education. It has been distinctly per- 


ceived, and, in many cases, formally announced by the 


leading educators and teachers of every age. One of the 
earliest formal statements of the principle is found in the 
writings of Aristotle, who says, “for we must begin from 
things that we know”; and, again, “we should begin 
from things known to ourselves.” 

This principle gives life to all instruction in the ele- 
ments of knowledge. To ignore it would be to strike at 
the heart of some of the most important improvements in 
modern education. But, while admitting and asserting 
this, it is equally true that good instruction may also pro- 
ceed in violation of this maxim ; that is, from the unknown 
to the known. In other words, we may begin with the 
unknown and trace our way to the known, as well as be- 
gin at the known and pass to the unknown. This princi- 
ple is so important, both in instruction and study, that it 
needs to be emphasized by teachers and educators ; espe- 
cially so since many young and enthusiastic teachers, real- 
izing the value of the maxim, From the known to the un- 


known, regard it as an invariable law, and maintain that 
anything not in accord with it is incorrect. A few thoughts 
showing the application of this opposite principle will, 
therefore, be appropriate. 

Let me first show the difference of the two principles 
by a simple illustration. Suppose the lesson is on pro- 
nouns,—a new subject to the learner. Now, we may be- 
gin with sentences containing nouns ; then pass to similar 
sentences, in which he, him, she, her, ete., are used Sor 
these nouns ; then lead the pupil to call these little words 
for-nouns, because they are used for nouns; and then ex- 
plain that pro means for, and may be used in place of for, 
giving the word pronoun. In this lesson the child begins 
at the known and passes to the unknown, attaining a clear 
idea of the subject, and of the meaning of the word pro- 
noun. We can, however, teach the same subject by be- 
ginning with the definition of a pronoun, explaining that 
vro means for, then illustrating the use of words used for 
nouns, until they have a clear conception of the subject 
and the definition. In this latter case the order of thought 
is from the unknown to the known. 

This principle of instruction will admit of a wide appli- 
cation. A definition or statement may be fixed in the 
memory before it is understood, its application or meaning 
becoming apparent by comparing it with known facts. 
An unknown hypothesis is often assumed in an investiga- 
tion, from which we trace our way to known facts and 
principles. Newton’s conception of the force of gravity 
as the cause of planetary motion was to him an unknown 
truth, a mere hypothesis, until he verified it by the known 
facts of the moon’s distance and motions. Nearly every 
hypothesis of the physical sciences was, in the felicitous 
phrase of La Place, “a great guess” from a few facts ; 
and the order of thought was mainly from the unknown 
hypothetical truth to the known facts which verified it. 
A law or method of operation whose relation to the known 
is not at first fully understood, is often accepted as correct 
with the expectation that the future will make it clear to 
the mind. 

Should some young, enthusiastic advocate of the “ New 
Education” be ready at this point to ery “ Old fogy,” per- 
mit me to say that the errors of the old schoolmasters in 
having their pupils “ commit definitions’ was not that of 
passing from the unknown to the known, but in allowing 
the pupil to remain in the sphere of the unknown. Their 
method was, from the unknown to the unknown, the re- 
sult of which was words without knowledge, and mental 


stultification. 
(Concluded next week.) 


THE OUTLOOK. 


BY MRS. EVA D. KELLOGG. 


There is not the slightest doubt that the five green peas 
in the narrow, green pod believed they were the only 
fruit on the vine, and developed a natural conceit along 
with their growth and quality. It is the easiest thing in 
life for an earnest, ambitious superintendent or principal, 
digging down into progressive ways and means, and sum- 
moning his flock of teachers to come and see his “ find,” 
to conclude he has struck something a little better than 
his neighbors, and to put on proprietary airs that are not 
a little amusing to the wandering school visitor, who steps 
across the semi-cardinal points of the compass with the 
seven-league boots of railroad travel and drops down at 
such places as the “limited express” pauses for breath. 
There is only one objection to this kind of school visiting, 
and that is that one invariably stops at the centres of things 
and gets impressions of the school world in general from 
the conditions found in these central points of educational 
activity. If school visitation in the by-ways and outskirts 
was as popular as it is needful, we would stand as the 
first candidate for the position, hungering more and more 


to know what_the outlying country districts can show of 
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advancement, or a recognition of the necessity of waking 
from a slumber far longer and deeper than that of Irving's 
Catskill hero. But since we remain unsolicited to “go 
forth into the highways and hedges ” with the divining 
rod and indispensable “purse of scrip,” we can ouly 
speak of the educational outlook in the cities, and this is 
certainly encouraging. 

Any school man or woman who fancies that wisdom is 
clinging about the magnet of any particular location, or 
that the discipleship of the new education (give us a better 
term and we drop this forever) consists of any self-elected 
twelve, would become wonderfully enlightened if oppor- 
tunity allowed of school visiting in different parts of the 
country. The time has gone by when any self-glorying 
missionary, showily smattered with the language of prog- 
ress, can succeed in going about with the intent to aston- 
ish the natives. The natives are all ready for him, wait- 
ing to give him a Roland for his Oliver, leaving to him 
the unexpected role of a learner in humility and wisdom. 
No matter what exercise meets one in crossing the aver- 
age school-room threshold, some indication in school ap- 
paratus, or the tell-tale blackboard, or in the phraseology 
of teacher or scholar, tells to the practised eye and ear of 
familiarity with the results of recent investigations, and 
shows that somebody there has been reading, studying, or 
attending institutes and catching the fever of new meth- 
ods, of which the air is full. 

So far, so good. The evidences that old ruts have 
broken their thin edges, and old prejudices have yielded, 
eannot be otherwise than encouraging. One cannot re 
frain from a little exultation that the kingdom coming is 
so well on its way, and a complacent little thrill of spread- 
eagleism, that our broad country can so rapidly acquire 
and communicate the best in any line of advancement, 
puts one in a most comfortable state of mind. 

But this gratulation may come from the most superficial 
observation of school work. It is only the eyes that know 
how to read between the lines that ever see anything 
there. to read. To the thoughtful, practical teacher, en- 
dowed with any degree of originality, this very sameness 
of method and uniformity of device so frequently found 
in different States as far apart in distance as in local cus- 
toms and peculiarity of expression, points to as great a 
danger of rote-teaching under the new dispensation as 
ever existed in the old. Somebody writes a bright book. 
full of ingenious methods, and suggests, for instance, that 
the interest in a reading lesson with first-year children 
may be secured or heightened by the mysterious whisper- 
ing of the new word to the teacher by the first discoverer. 
This is all right, certainly, but only one of the hundred 
ways to work up individual interest that the author- 
teacher would have used had she been in the school-room. 
But she had no space to mention the other ninety-nine 
ways, and instantly all the primary rooms in the country 
go to whispering in teaching reading, as if some author- 
ity at the capital had telegraphed an official mandate to 
this effect all over the country. One sees it to-day (usu- 
ally in an aggravated form) in one section of the country, 
is transported to another to find the same tip-toe whisper- 
ing in the first primary room entered ; then, after a day’s 
ear-ride in an opposite direction arrives just in time to be 
in at the whispering process with the teacher, chalk in 
hand, at the blackboard, surrounded by the same restless 
semicircle of little folks, on the same qui vive to tell the 
“ story,” as the other little children who picked roses on 
their way to school that day, while they waded through 
snow-banks. There is nothing objectionable in the de- 
vice, let us be understood, but its very monotony makes it 
grow to an absurdity, and one longs for a change, if it 
bring a shout or asong. Not one of these teachers would 
make an exact copy of any of fashion’s models, but would 
instinetively adapt the prevailing style to individual needs 
and tastes. Why deal with the imperishable human 
mind as one would not think of doing with a new bonnet ? 


Somebody sent us a book the other day for an opinion. 
We opened and read the first sentence in the preface : 
“These methods are not given to be copied,” and wrote 
an answer at once, not changing it by a line after we had 
gone through the book two hours later. The keynote of 
the whole work was in the plea for originality embraced 
in the opening sentence, correctly foretelling the large 
liberty and thought-stirring suggestions that made it val- 
unable. 


machine teachers of the typical methods that result from 
the honest investigations of others, is a question before 
educators to-day that must be met and answered, or we 
shall become an army of parrot-teachers and a target for 
ridicule. The rank and file teacher must be made to 
think and “find a way or make it,” to accomplish results 
that shall put Aerse// into it and meet the individual needs 
of the hour. Not till she begins to make an animated 
psychology of every child before her will she put the orig- 
inal quality into her work. If a school superintendent or 
principal (if not himself the worst copyist of all) would 
say to his corps of teachers, “ Take this principle of edu- 
cation, based on a recognized law of the human mind, 
and teach this subject as you never saw or heard any- 
body else do it, according to this principle,” and then in- 
sist on it, and wait for it, the really capable teachers 
(they would come to the surface then) would show what 
was in them, and the fashion for originality would take 
the place of the present rage for copying. If some sum- 
mer school of instruction would establish itself next sea- 
son on the grand old Agassiz plan of setting the students 
to “ work out their own salvation” by personal observa- 
tion and investigation, and be content to wait for results 
even if the members were absent three days at a time in 
silent study, there would be a revolutionary ball set in 
motion that would make a teacher willing to catch up a 
child in the street to study it. Our teachers have no idea 
yet of what they are capable in this direction of original- 
ity in the school-room. They have not yet been brought 
to see the need of it. They believe they are giving the 
best service to follow inthe track of some popular authority. 
We confess that all teachers have not unfathomable resources 
in creative power, or even an inclination to use the 
best they have unless some dynamic inducement be ap- 
plied ; but let the line be drawn here, as to who shall stay 
in or go out of the profession, instead of a high per cent. 
examination that puts text-book questions in place of true 
teaching ability, It may be treason, but we suggest that 
the tenure of office bill wait this division between those 
who are willing to think for themselves and those who 
are not. It will come some day, when public opimon be- 
comes educated to the point of demanding it. 


TEACHING GEOGRAPHY.—(VI.) 


BY SUPT. B. A. HINSDALE. 


The model presented in the last article (JouRNAL, Feb. 
11), based on the State of Ohio, will not be full enough 
for an outline in every case. Ohio contains no mountains, 
no considerable inland waters, has no capes or deserts, and 
is destitute of other physical features often found. 

The point that is all-important here is to lead the 
pupil to study the map, and not simply the map questions. 
If this method is wisely followed several advantages will 
follow: (1) The pupil will seem to be finding out things ; 
he will seem to be on a voyage of discovery; and will 
share the interest and delight that always attend such ex- 
periences. (2) He will by degrees so work the map into 
his mind that it will become a picture. (3) This ideal 
map will serve as a skeleton or frame-work in which, both 
then and afterward, a great number of facts can be read- 
ily grouped so as to bind them together into a whole by 
natural principles of association. It is the nearest possi- 
ble approach to an original survey. 

The other method, and perhaps the one most frequently 
pursued, is for the pupils to take up the map questions 
and search out the answers one by one, never combining 
them in a general view or picture, but leaving them frag- 
mentary and isolated. A great many useful facts may be 
learned in this way and be carried in the memory, but 
they are no more the geography of Ohio, or any other 
State or country, than a handful of disjointed and seat- 
tered fish-bones are a fish. That the pupil’s knowledge 
may be real knowledge,—that it may have living power, 
—it must be organized; and the above method of study 
will lead to its full organization. 

The teacher must not, indeed, suppose that the map 
questions are useless, and therefore to be discarded. It 
may, indeed, be said that the school geographies would be 
better adapted to their use if they contained no map ques- 
tions, since, then, the pupils would be compelled to study 
maps structurally ; but, probably, the weight of argument 
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is on the other side. The map questions will do no harm 


method, but is’ required to study maps; on the other hand, 
they will do good as indicating the kind of map study de- 
sired, and as furnishing a measure of the extent to which 
it should be carried. Besides, it will be found that the 
pupil, when he has studied his map as above directed, will 
have learned all the map questions that are really impor. 
tant. 

Here, it should be added, these directions to teachers 
must not be literally followed in one respect. In the be- 
ginning the pupil will need to be carefully led along step 
by step,—boundaries, surroundings, ete., in their order ; 
but after a time he should be left mainly to himself in the 
preparation of his lesson, for he will have learned whit 
he ought to learn as well as how to learn. 

Here closes this series of articles. If the end seems 
abrupt, the reader will remember that he was cautioned 
in the beginning not to look for a treatise or manual. 
This is all that was promised: To offer some comments 
on current metheds ; to set forth the writer’s ideas of the 
end to be aimed at; and to offer some suggestions that 
will help to realize that end. It is hoped that something 
of value has been piesented touching each one of these 
points. However, a good deal that I had intended to say 
touching the human or historical relations of geography 
has not been said. This, I find, can be best presented in 
a distinct series of articles, entitled “ History and Geog- 
raphy.” 


NOTES FOR SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


POWER OF SCHOOL OFFICERS AND TEACHERS.—(II.) 


BY HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


We have considered the power and authority of school officers 
and teachers as to tardiness and absence from school. We come 
now to discuss rules concerning studies, as they have been defined by 
the rulings of the courts of seven States. 

The law in many of the States, if not all. confers upon 
the superintending school committee the power and duty to 
direct the general course of instruction, and what books shall 
be used in their respective schools. Armed with this right, 


said committee have all the authority in the matter that is 
vested in the legislature, and there can be no appeal. The power 
to follow the directions and enforce the regulations of the school 
committee is delegated to the teachers. A test case was tried and 
settled by the Supreme Court of Maine a few yearsago. ‘The com- 
mittee required the use of the Bible in the schools to be read by 
all the pupils of sufficient capacity. A Catholic girl refused to 
read, and her refusal was sustained by her parents. ‘The girl was 
expelled, and the Court justified both the regulation to require the 
reading, and the penalty for non-compliance. ‘‘ The power to 
make the regulation implies the right to enforce the same. If they 
may select the books, they may require the use of the books se- 
lected.’’ Conscientious scruples were not regarded as solid ground 
for the defence in this case. 

A similar case was tried and decided by the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts in favor of the teacher and school board, ‘The Court, 
in giving its opinion, stated : ‘‘It is clear that the committee did 
not exceed their authority in passing an order that the Bible should 
be read and prayer offered in the opening of the schools, and the 
teacher was justified in enforcing said order.”’ 

Another test case was settled both by the lower court and (by 
appeal) by the Supreme Court of Vermont, justifying the teacher 
and school committee in enforcing the rule requiring all scholars in 
grammar to write English composition. The pupil refused to obey, 
and the parent sustained him in his disobedience. The decision 
was based upon two points; viz., grammar was one of the branches 
required to be taught in the public schools; and, secondly, ‘* the 
committee and teacher must, of necessity, have some discretion as 
to the order and mode in which it shall be taught.’’ 

Still another case was decided by the Court in New Hampshire 
in favor of the teacher and school committee, based upon the as- 
sumption that they were simply exercising their right and discharg- 
ing their duty in requiring a pupil to declaim before the school on 
a specified day, and suspending him until he should consent to do 
so. In this refusal the parents sustained the boy ; but the Court 
held that, in placing the child in the school, the parents surren- 
dered their authority to the teacher, and invested him, for the time, 
with the prerogative of instructing and governing the school under 
all reasonable regulations of the school committee. The Supreme 
Court of Ohio decided a similar case in favor of the school board, 
in which the study of rhetoric was prescribed. 

It will be observed that, so far, in all the cases cited, parents can 
have no voice in settling the studies which their children shall pur- 
sue. Still, it is true that parents have rights in this direction, which 
school committees and teachers are bound to respect. 

First, teachers have no right to require pupils to study all the 
studies in the regular prescribed course. A case occurred in Wis- 
consin. The father sent his boy to school with the request that he 
should study authography, reading, writing, and arithmetic only. 
The teacher required the boy to study geography. ‘The father ob- 
jected, but the teacher insisted, and resorted to force to compel 
obedience. The father instituted a criminal action against the 
teacher for assault. The Supreme Court decided in favor of the 
plaintiff, claiming that ‘‘ the parent has the right to make a rea- 
sonable selection from the prescribed course of studies for his child 
to pursue, as this cannot conflict with the equal rights of other 
pupils.’ 

Other cases illustrating this point in law, have been tried and de- 
cided in the courts of Illinois. A pupil was examined for admission 
to the high school, and passed satisfactorily on all studies except 
grammar. On this account he was refused admission. His father 
had forbidden him to study grammar, and insisted that he should 
be allowed to enter the high school and pursue the other studies 
with the class. The trustees refused, but the Court ordered them 


to admit the boy, on the ground that, while ‘‘ school officers have 
the right to direct what branches of study shall be taught, and what 
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text-books and apparatus shall be used, and to enforce uniformity 
of text-books,”” they have no right to compel pupils to study all 
the branches prescribed against the wishes of parents. — 

Secondly, teachers have no right to require pupils to study 
bravches not prescribed by the law, even if they are authorized by 

‘A case illustrating this point was settled in Illinois. The school 
directors had required the study of bookkeeping as one branch in 
the course. This was not one of the studies named in the statute, 
but was prescribed under a provision of the law which allowed the 
teaching of other branches. A pupil, under the authority of his 
father, refused to study bookkeeping. The teacher insisted, and 
forcibly expelled her from the school for refusing to do so. A suit 
for trespass was brought against the teacher and damages recov- 
ered, on the ground that this class of studies is ‘‘ only permissive to 
the directors, and hence optional with parents and guardians.”’ 

One more case, which was tried in the Court in lowa, will illus- 
trate. A pupil came to school with a note from her father request- 
ing that she should be excused from the study of algebra and from 
attendance upon afternoon sessions. The teacher did not excuse 
her, and, on ee refusal to recite, severely punished her. He was 
tried and convieted for assault and battery. The Court held that 
algebra was an optional study, and, even if obedience to the teach- 
ers rule was necessary to maintain proper discipline, the punish- 
ment was not a proper one. ‘‘ The remedy in such cases is not 
corporal punishment, but expulsion.” 


PEBBLES. 
‘ — For whether thou bear a sceptre or a sledge-hammer, art thou 
not alive ! — Carlyle. 
— The clergyman having remarked that there would be a fine 
nave in the church, an old lady whispered that she knew the party 
to whom he referred. 


— ‘Why, Allie dear! is that the way to begin your dinner ?”’ 
asked the mother of her little daughter, as she began the pie in- 
stead of the potatoes and gravy. ‘* Well, I declare, mamma, | was 
going to eat my dinner upside down, wasn’t 1 ?”’ 


— A certain divine, who had wandered in the course of his tray- 
els beyond the conveniences of the railroad, was obliged to take a 
horse. Being unaccustomed to riding, he said to his host, ‘* I hope 
you are not so unregenerate in these parts that you would give me 
a horse that would throw a good Presbyterian minister ?’’ ‘*‘ Wall, 
I dunno,”’ was the reply; ** we believe in spreadin’ the Gospel!’’ 


— An old Scotchman, when taking his bairns to be baptized, 
usually spoke of them as laddies or lassies, as the case might be. 
At last his wife said he must not say it was a laddie or lassie, but 
an infant. So the next time that Sandy had occasion to go to the 
clergyman, the latter said: ** Weel, Sandy, isitaladdie?’’ ‘It’s 
nae a laddie,’’ was the answer. ‘* Then it's a lassie.’’ ‘‘ It’s nae 
a lassie,’ said Sandy. ‘* Weel, mon, what is it, then ?”’ said the 
astonished preacher. ‘‘I dinna remember vera weel,’’ said the 
parent, ‘* but I think the wife said it was an ellifant.’’ , 


— It speaks rather unfavorably for the credit of European mo- 
rality that all the tribes of the west African coast agree in repre- 
senting Satan under the form of a white man, a fact turned to for- 
midable account in the epigram written on poor Sir George Grey, 
when governor-general of Cape Colony : 


“ About the devil’s color there’s a fight, 
The white men say he’s black, the black men, white; 


But this dispute is at an end to , 
For now we've all agreed the devil’s Grey.” 


This veneration of the worthy Africans for their dusky patron saint 
recalls the aneedote of a certain famous American warrior, who ex- 
claimed, wrathfully, ‘‘ 1f [ had to choose between hell and Texas, 
I'd vote for hell.’’ ‘* Wal, gineral,’’ answered a Texan who over- 
heard shim, **T guess you’re quite right to stick up for your own 
State, 


— ‘‘I want some pie,”’ said Angus at dinner at his grandfather's. 
patience,’ said his grandmother. ‘‘ Which would you 
rather have,”’ asked his grandfather, ‘‘ patience or pie ?’’ ‘* Pie,”’ 
replied Angas, emphatically. ‘* But, then,”’ said his grandfather, 
there might not be any left for me.’’ ‘* Well,” said the small boy, 
** you could have patience.”’ 


— John: “ Thae tell me, Jess, that your cousin Willie’s awa’ ta 
the mad-hoose.”’ Jess: ‘** Deed, it’s owre true; it was wi’ study.” 
John: ‘*O, was he comin’ oot for a minister?” Jess: **O, no; 
but he wrought on an’ made poetry, an’ the ends wadna come richt, 
an’ that put him wrang.”’ 


—“T remember,’ said a Detroit boy to his Sunday-school 
teacher, “you told me always to count fifty when angry.”” ‘‘ Yes ? 
Well I'm glad tohearit. It eooled your anger, didn’tit?’’? ‘* You 
see, a boy he came into our alley and made faces at me and dared 
me to fight. He was bigger’n me, and I’d have got pulverized. I 
remembered what you said and began tocount.’’ ‘* And you didn’t 
fight?” ‘*No, ma’am. Just as I got to forty-two my big brother 
came along, and the way he licked that boy would have made your 
heart glad. I was going to count fifty and then run.” 


— A little six-year-old boy entered the house of a Methodist 
preacher and told him that he had some kittens that he would like 
to sell him; that they were straight Methodist kittens, and he 
would sell them for one dollar apiece. The minister did not care 
to purchase, and finally the boy left. A few days after the good 
preacher went to call upon a Unitarian minister; and, while they 
— talking, who should come in but the little boy who had the 

‘ttens to sell! Going straight up to the Unitarian minister, he 
commenced to plead with him to buy his kittens, assuring him that 
me were U nitarian kittens, all smart, and he might have them 
or a dollar apiece. The Methodist preacher looked at the boy a 
moment, and then said, ‘* How is this, little boy ? You told me 
only a few days ago that they were Methodist kittens.” ‘‘ Ah!”’ 
es the little fellow, ** they were Methodist kittens then; but now 
they've got their eyes open, so they are Unitarian kittens.”’ 


_ — Temperance physiol and hygiene in a primary department 
ina cattle town in Teavher Children, what is 
oa hard substance you feel in your arms; now feel it."” Children: 
one, Teacher: ‘Correct. Now, what is that softer sub- 
stance around the bone ?’’ Children: ‘* Meat.’’ The teacher is 
Perea: — but continued for the sake of learning some- 
mg new. Teacher: ** Well, what is that substance that incloses 


meat?’’ The answer came from sixty young voices : 
ide! 


one ‘These excuses for absence were recently handed in, at one of 
aa my schools : ** Please excuse John for being absent from his 
ae er.’’ Another was: *‘I kept Charlie at home this morning 
J cn I kneaded him.’’ The teacher’s sympathies were aroused for 
arlie when the second excuse came: ‘‘ Whenever Charlie stays 
him,”’ Another gem was addressed,—‘‘ To the 
8 
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Methods for the Schoolroom, 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR ORAL LANGUAGE 
WORK. 


BY CLARA G. TAGG. 


To each teacher who conducts language classes comes the 
self-propounded question, “ Shall the work of my class con- 
sist entirely of written exercises, or shall it be partly oral ? ” 

Many teachers must believe that the pen is mightier than 
the tongue, or there would not be such a lack of oral work. 
It is possible so to train a pupil that he will write with a 
fair degree of correctness ; and yet, if called upon to make 
an oral statement of well-known facts in his own words, 
he will do it in an incorrect, blundering, hesitating way. 

There is no part of the language work that is more im- 
portant than to teach a pupil to stand in an erect, respect- 
ful position, and express his thoughts clearly, with no 
painful pauses, no half-finished sentences, no subjects that 
will, Rachel-like, forever mourn for their predicates “ be- 
cause they are not.” ‘Those who have been tortured by 
the inability of grown people.to describe an occurrence 
clearly and coherently, will think this time spent to good 
advantage. 

It is difficult to decide in what proportion the time shall 
be divided between oral and written work. Several ele- 
ments must be considered; among these are: age of 
pupils ; character of previous school training ; and degree 
of correctness and facility of expression acquired in home 
life. 

In order to secure satisfactory “ talking” from pupils, 
it is necessary to give them a subject on which they have 
something to say, and in which they are interested. In- 
terest is the grindstone that sharpens the faculties of the 
mind. There are few teachers who have not, on some oc- 
casion, been surprised when an habitually dull pupil, 
roused from his stupor by something which interested 
him, made an apt reply or stated some appropriate fact, 
while the unusual mental excitement transfigured his 
face. While the subject should be within the comprehen- 
sion of pupils, it need not be silly or childish. 

In order to secure good results with some subjects, it is 
necessary to announce them the day before, in order that 
each may secure information ; with some, less commonly 
known or more difficult to look up, a longer time may be 
given. Much of this oral work can be used as a prepara- 
tion for the written work. In some schools the greater 
part of the subjects for written exercises are first discussed 
in the class; yet it is well to give often a subject (wisely 
chosen) upon which pupils shall write without preparation 
or class-discussion, to stimulate promptness and ingenuity 
of thought. 

SOME TOPICS FOR ORAL LANGUAGE. 


1. News items. Each pupil is required to give an item 
of news which he has read in the paper. Crime and cas- 
ualties are forbidden topics. Facts concerning noted peo- 
ple, invention, exploration, items of legislation, new rail- 
roads, canals, progress of affairs in foreign countries, etc., 
are encouraged. It is not well to have this daily, as it 
savors of routine; but have the class understand that they 
are to be ready whenever the teacher chooses to have the 
exercise. 

2. Pupil describes an animal, bird, tree, flower, or 
fruit. Class guess its name. 

3. Pupil describes an object made of glass or iron or 
wood. Class guess its name. 

4. Each pupil gives a brief historical anecdote. 

5. Each pupil describes a battle of American history ; 
of foreign history. 

6. Pupil tells what book he read last; author’s name ; 
where the scene is laid; what character he likes best, etc. 

7. A great invention, and who made it. Whitney and 
the cotton-gin; Franklin and the lightening-rod ; Morse 
aud the telegraph, ete. 

8. A great discovery, and who made it. Newton and 
the law of gravity; Hewey and the circulation of the 
blood ; Kepler and his laws. 

9. Teacher reads a brief story or poem. Class repro- 
duce. 

10. Pupil tells what traits of character he most ad- 
mires ; what traits he most despises. 


11. Pupil tells about the family at home. How many 


members in the family ; how many brothers and sisters; 


how many attend school; in what grades. Are any of 


the children away from home ? 

12. Pupil tells about his school life ; how old he was 
when he began to attend; whether anxious or reluctant to 
go; when he first attended school; who have been his 
teachers. 

13. Pupil deseribes the street on which he lives. In 
what direction does it ran? How long is it? how,wide ? 
Is it paved? Has it gas, water, and sewer? How deep 
are the lots? What is the price of land? Are there any 
public buildings, schools, churches, or stores on it? How 
near to street-cars? What prominent people live on it ? 

14. Pupil describes the house which he would build if 
he were rich. 

15. Paraphrasing sentences aud paragraphs ftom read- 
ers or other books. 

The above topics are a portion of those used in a class 
whose average age was thirteen. They can be used with 
younger or older pupils, according to the degree of facility 
of expression. 


SOME NEW OR UNUSUAL EXPERIMENTS IN 
CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. 


BY J. ¥. BERGEN, JR., PEABODY, MASS. 


PHYSICS. 

9. Vial of five liquids : 

Into a tall, slender bottle, such as those in which olive- 
oil or Farina cologne is imported, introduce, in the order 
named, the five following liquids: Mercury; saturated 
solution of zine sulphate in water ; carbon-disulphide, col- 
ored with a trace of iodine; water; olive-oil; and alco- 
hol colored with aniline green. Each liquid is to be 
poured in very slowly through a thistle-tube until it fills 
the bottle up one or two inches; then the thistle-tube is 
to be withdrawn and washed and replaced in the bottle 
so as to reach just to the surface of the liquid already 
there, when the next liquid is to be poured in, and so on, 
finally corking the bottle. 

Result? Explanation ? 

Would it do to shake the bottle? [No; for the carbon- 
disulphide would instantly mix with the oil, and the sul- 
phate-of-zine solution with the water and alcohol. ] 

Try mixing and shaking up equal volumes of water, 
carbon-disulphide, and mercury. Explain the result, 
comparing the cohesion of the three liquids with their ad- 
hesion for each other. 

10. Compressibility, exhaustibility, and elasticity of 
air. 

Invert a glass siphon, made of small tubing, and pour 
in two or three drops of colored water so as to close the 
tube at the bottom of the U. Stop one end with the 
finger, and force air strongly into the open end, holding 
it tightly between the lips. 

Result? Conclusion ? 

Again, suck out the air from the open end as completely 
as possible. 

Result? Conclusion ? 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN MUSIC.—(L) 


For GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


BY W. F. HEATH. 


Doubtless the great majority of teachers in country 
schools would be glad to include music in the list of studies, 
if they could make themselves believe two things: First, 
that they could find the time ; second, that they could give 
such instruction as would insure solid practical results. 

That music should be taught in all of the schools is no 
longer a doubtful question to those who are aware of the 
prevailing opinion among the leading educators and mu- 
sicians of the country. But how to teach it successfully, 
and especially in the country schools, is a problem which, 
owing to the present condition of affairs, is not so easily 
solved. Methods of doing the work successfully are easily 
found, but to interest country teachers and get them to 
take the work earnestly in hand is the difficulty. 

I know many teachers who have thrown away the 
“thousand and one” flimsy excuses and have set about 
the work, with results highly satisfactory to pupils and 
patrons and creditable to themselves. 

In very many of the schools throughout the country 
considerable time is spent in learning songs by rote. This 
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is neither valuable nor educational. Practically speaking, 
teaching songs by rote is not teaching music. The oft- 
repeated statement that, as the child must learn to talk 
before he learns to read, so he must learn to sing songs 
before learning to read music, is not founded on true edu- 
cational principles. 

It is generally supposed that rote songs are a source of 
recreation to the children, and, in a majority of cases, this, 
is the great incentive to teach rote songs for school-room 
singing. In teaching songs for special occasions, such as 
exhibitions, etc., there is a double incentive; and, while 
even this has its questionable side, there may be in certain 
cases some excuse for rote singing, especially in the pres- 
ent state, pr rather lack, of musical education. 

For general school-room singing there is no excuse for 
the use of rote songs. As a source of recreation they are 
not to be compared with the real pleasure derived by 
pupils from studying the elements of music,—not dry defi- 
nitions, but the learning of musical words (tones), then 
the signs; or, in other words, learning to read written 
music as they learn to read written language. In this 
work there is always genuine pleasure for the child, 
because he is working with the same incentives which 
induce him to pursue other studies,—the practical results 
to be attained. The mind of the child is naturally active, 
and only those things which require mental activity, which 
constantly present something new, or what is old in new 
form, are true sources of pleasure to him. Rote songs 
are seriously deficient in these elements. Learning to 
read music at sight is never thus, if presented to the child 
on true educational principles. 

If music is to have a place in the public schools it should 
be regarded as a regular study, and the elementary prin- 
ciples should be given in logical order throughout a care- 
fully arranged course of instruction. Only those books 
should be used that contain a series of graded lessons, pre- 
senting the subject from a proper educational stand-point. 
There are several sets of such books in the market, and 
from them the earnest teacher can learn enough about 
methods of teaching to insure a reasonable success. 


A WINTER BOUQUET FROM THE POETS. 
BY HARRIET P. NORTH. 


** The brier-rose and orchis 
Died amid the summer glow.”’ 

Long ago the golden-rod, wearied of its sentry on the 
hills, and the woods bade good-bye to their fringe of as- 
ters. Even Bryant’s blue-gentian ceased to look through 
its fringes to the sky, for November’s were too gray ; and 
the bittersweet chrysanthemums, that lingered so gaily in 
sheltered corners, surrendered to Jack Frost at last. And 
now, when gardens are dreary, and “ full knee deep lies 
the winter snow,’ we will draw our chairs round the 
open fire and gather a bouquet from the poets. 

Shakespeare shall furnish the firstfrom “The Winter’s 
Tale,” which is a whole garden by itself. Here we may 
pick rosemary, that keeps seeming and savor all winter ; or 
daffodils, that come before the swallows dare, and take 
the winds of March with beauty; and streaked gilly- 
flowers ; the marigold, that goes to bed with the sun and 
rises with him weeping; pale primroses, that die unmar- 
ried ; bold oxlips; lilies of all kinds; and violets, dim, 
but sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes. The great 
dramatist doesn’t give us many roses. It is fennel, and 
- columbine, and rue that Ophelia scatters, and Shakes- 
peare plucked a daisy and set it in his song two hundred 
years before Burns ploughed up and immortalized the 
wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower, and set the fashion 
for every singer since. 

Spenser strewed the ground with daffodowndillies, and 
cowslips, and king cups, and loved lilies; and to Words- 
worth the meanest flower that blows could bring thoughts 
that do often lie too deep for tears. But he had his fa- 
vorites, and bade the pansies, lilies, king cups, daisies, 
live upon their praises, while he*chanted the beauty of 
the small celandine ; so for his sake we will put it in our 
bouquet. 

Hawthorne and hazel, foxglove and nightshade, prim- 
rose and roses, and heather bells, we may find in Scott’s 
pages, but we will take his favorite. He says: 


* The violet in her wood bower 
May boast h the fairest flower 


We can have violets from many another poet. Keats 

called them the queens of secrecy, and said, 
“ The violets white, let in silver light.”’ 

Bayard Taylor loved the yellow violet in the chariot of 
his Leaves; and Mrs. Browning pictures the happy vio- 
lets hiding from the roads the primroses run down to. 
Sweet and modest, Burns calls them, and his violets 
“bathe in the weet o’ the morn.” 

Tennyson would be happier to bury his friend in En- 
glish earth, that from his ashes may be made the violet 
of his native land. But it is the roses that Tennyson 
loves. To him girls are a rosebud garden, and he gives 
us the red rose and white rose and musky-breathed roses. 
For him the larkspur listens and lilies wait, and he loves 
every flower that grows on ground, and the flower in the 
crannied wall, root and all. 

We may have a whole handful of anemones in snowy 
hoods, the brief courageous wind-flower that had its birth 
in Cytheria’s tears, as Mrs. Browning tells us. Listen, 
as you pick them, for 


** The clustering anemones 
Their pretty secrets tell.’’ 


Perhaps you prefer more showy blossoms,—yellow, 
japanned buttereups, and star-disked dandelions : 


** The buttercups across the fields 
Make rifts of splendor.”’ 


But the dandelion is a dear common flower that growest 
beside the way. Gay, little dandelion telleth her beads, 
but buttereap always had a passion for wearing white 
about her neck, in just the daisies’ fashion. Poets, as well 
as little children, love her; so we will put her with our 
other treasures. 

Milton will bring us pansies, pinks, and gaudy daffo- 
dils, if we like, and Hafiz will send us from Persia 


** Tulips, that out of envy, burned 
Moles in their scarlet breast.’’ 


Lush woodbine will make a good background for these 
gay beauties, and we may add the thistle’s purple-bonnet, 
and bonny heather-bell, the stately foxglove and milk- 
belled amaryllis that blew on sandy beaches; and Emer- 
son’s phodora, rival of the rose, still proving that beauty 
is its own excuse for being. 

Our own Lowell will teach us where to find som 


blooms, 


** Half ven’trin’ liverworts, with furry coats, 
That seem to match the doubtin’ blue-bird’s notes ; 
And bloodroots, whose rolled-up leaves, if you uncurl, 
Each on ’em’s cradle to a baby pear!.’’ 


He believes the brown earth takes delight in the first 
snowdrop looking back at her, to think that by some ver- 
nal alchemy she could transmute her darkness into pearl, 
and we must have the snowdrop for her own sake. And 
before her comes the arbutus,— 


** Darlings of the forest, 
Blossoming alone, 
When earth’s grief is sorest 
For her jewels gone.’’ 
But if the arbutus has come, winter is over, and we 


can leave the poets and go to the woods. 


PARABLE OF THE BEES AND BUTTER- 
FLIES. 


BY LOUISA P, HOPKINS, 


Did you ever see a bee fly from flower to flower, sipping its nectar 
and gathering honey ? Did you think it got its sweets for nothing ? 
Did you suppose the flower said, ‘‘ Yes, honey-bee, take all you 
want; I charge you nothing.”’ No; if you could hear it, it would 
say in your ear, “| make Mr. Buzzer do a brother’s work for me. 
While he pushes his yellow head into my pollen tubes, and dips his 
tongue into my nectar spurs, I dust him well with the do I 
want to send to my neighbors, and he carries it right easily for me, 
even if he doesn’t know it. Sometimes I sprinkle his nose with my 
little globules; sometimes I stick bags of pollen hanging to his 
legs and poking out like horns from his head ; sometimes I open a 
trap-door where he doesn’t expect it, and he has to go out the back 
way to carry the load [ have given him. Sometimes I touch a 
spring and discharge a volley of pollen at him as he is sipping or 
tucking away his wax-balls in his side-pockets, and he is covered all 
over with the merchandise I want him to carry to the waiting flow- 
ers, where he will be sure to go. I even get him to touch off the 
springs himself, which shoot the tiny yellow shot all over him, or 
fasten loads of it to his head, just where it will be left on the stigma 
of the next flower he enters. ‘‘ Ah! we are cunning, and make 
the bee and the insect pay for all we give them.”’ 

Now, little butterfly children, you flying about the garden of 
youth, have to do your in it after all; you cannot enjoy any- 
thing without working for it; you cannot take without giving; you 
must do your share, a brother’s or sister’s part. You cannot learn 
without work or play, without earning the right to it. Think of 
the gay, happy butterfly, and the busy bee, as they gather their 
sweets, and remember that as they take they give, as they carry 
and work for themselves they carry and work for others, too, and 
no living creature can live for himself alone. 

‘For the invisible things of Him from the foundation of the 


gion, or copse, or forest dingle,’’ 


world are elesrly seen, being understood from the things which are 


MATHEMATICS. 


the Editor, Lucius Brown, é/udson, Mass. 


SotuTions ReceIvED.—From J. L. Lester, Probs. 281, 285, 
287 ; Emery Neff, Prob. 283 ; Robert J. Barr, Probs. 285, 286, 
287; C. A. Wissel, Prob. 285; Joseph Rea, Probs. 285, 286, 287 ; 
G. 1. Hopkins, Probs. 285, 287 ; W. T. Terster, Prob. 285 ; J. 
V. Stewart, Probs. 285, 200, 201; Charles Chapman, Probs. 286,. 
287; Daniel Royse, Prob. 287; Mary E. Hilton, Probs. 288, 289, 
200, 2901 : C. A. Saltmarsh, Probs. 288, 200, 201 ; Z. Richards, 
Probs. 288, 289, 290, 291 ; Zilpha Chace, Probs. 288, 280, 290, 
201; I. P. Tower, Probs. 288, 259, 200; J. N. Darling, Prob. 1 
(New Series); Asher B, Evans, Prob. 1. 


SOLUTIONS. 


PRoBLEM.—A man dying, bequeathed $17,032 to 3 sons, aged, 
respectively, 12, 15, and 16 years, to be put at interest at 5 per 
cent., until each should become 21 years of age ; then each is to 
receive an equal sum. What is the present worth of each son’s. 
share ? C. L. M. 


The present worth of $1.00 due 
In 9 years is $1 + 1.059 = $.644609 
1.05% == .746215 


Total, $2.174350 
Multiply each result by 17032 + 2.174350 = 7833.144, and you 
get for answers, $5049.32, $5845.21, $6137.47. Ep. 


PROBLEM 276. — Describe a circle whose circumferenee shall 
pass through one angle and touch two sides of a given square. 


Let ABCD be the given square. It is required to describe a 
circle whose circumference shall pass through A, and be tangent to 
BC and DC. Draw the diagonal AC. 

It is evident that the center of the required circle is somewhere 
in this diagonal. 

At A erect a perpendicular and prolong it till it meets CB or CD, 
produced, at EF or P Bisect angle BEA or DEA. The point P, 
where the bisector cuts the diagonal AC, is the center sought. 
With PA as a radius, and P as the center, describe a circumfer- 
ence. It will pass through A, and be tangent to the 


and DC. 
Grand Island, Neb., 1885. 


PROBLEM 280: Another Way.—A very popular superintendent 
says, in one of his reports, that he thinks, on account of their dif- 
ferent processes, ratio and proportion might profitably be omitted. 
Believing there is little else to learn about numbers or arithmetic,. 


know how to teach arithmetic. 


ysis. Easy solutions of such problems do much to encourage the 
pupil and strengthen his powers of analysis. There is often more 
education in a variety of solutions of some one problem than in the 
solution of several problems. In brief, the case is: ‘* A’s age is 
# of B’s ; in 10 years it is 7;;”’ or, as it is sometimes put, ** A’s 
age is to B’s as 3 to 5; im 10 years it is as 7 to 10.’ Their ages ? 
Analysis: 3 and 5 represent their ages. 5 — 3 = 2, difference 
of their ages. A is 1} times the difference; B, 2}. In 10 years: 
10—7=3. A is 2} times the difference ; B, 34; and 2} — 1} 
= of difference. .*. 1U years is § of difference, and difference 
= 12 years. Hence, A was 18, and 30, Or, again: 34+ 5=8, 
sum of ages = 4 times difference. 7+ 10 = 17, sum of ages = 
5% times difference. Since in 10 years the sum is 20 greater, then 
20 is 1% times the difference, and difference = 12; and ages are 
easily found. And this is mental arithmetic, as all arithmetic prop- 
erly taught is. E. Hunt. 
North Hampton, N. H., 1885. 


PROBLEM.— A rectangular field contains 109,875.85 feet; the 
length and breadth added together = 663.15 feet. What are the 
length and breadth ? DAVID McPHERSON, 

Let + = base of rectangle and y the altitude. Thenzy = area, 
or 109875.15 sq. ft. (1); and x + y? = 663.15 ft. (2). 

Squaring (2), x? + 2ry + y = 430767.9225 sq. ft. 

(1) xX 4, 4xy 


= 4305006 « 

= 267.3225 “ 
= 16.35 ft. 
rt+y = 663.15 

x = 339.75 ‘ base. 
and y = 323.4 “ altitude. 
F. E, JoNes.. 
ANOTHER SOLUTION. 

} 10087515 = 8.175 = 36 aiff 


331.575 + 8.175 = 339.75. 
331.575 — 8,175 = 323.4. 


PROBLEMS. 


JEWETT N. DARLING. 


(New Series.) 
Pros. 4. — Given the side of a regular inscribed pentagon, as 16, 
to find the side of the similar circumscribed polygon. Demonstrate 
geometrically. 


Pros. 5.— An angle BAC is given in position, and points B 
and C are taken in its sides so that AB + AC shall be a given con- 
stant length. Find the locus of the center of the circle cireum- 
scribed about the triangle ABC. Also, if the points B and C are 
so taken that 4B — AC is a given constant length, find the locus 
of the center of the circle circumscribing ABC. Also, find the 
locus of the middle point of BC. ALBERT RUTH. 


Pros. 6.— 
acx + 2y + acz = a? + 2ac + c? 
Bishop Hill, Iil., 1886. Mrynte G. Burrows. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
AS A REFRIGERANT DRINK IN FEVERS. 


Dr, C, H, 8. Davis, Meriden, Conn., says: ‘1 have used it as # 
pleasant and cooling drink in fevers, and have been very muck 


pleased with it,’’ 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to: 


we finally decided that said superintendent meant by the remark to. 
tell his teachers, in the severest manner possible, that they did not. 


In THE JOURNAL of Nov. 26 is a problem very fertile in anal-- 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


OUR CHICAGO LETTER, 
A CORNER ON SCHOOLMA’ AMS. 


Sinee the meshing ont averaging of pupils has fallen into disre- 
pute the Chicago rd of Education has devised an ingenious 
system for marking the teachers employed in the public schools, 
upon the following subjects: government; self-control; personal 
influence; control of pupils; kindness of manners; instruction ; 
method; correctness; enterprise; inspiration. The marking is to 
be done monthly, by the principals in charge of the schools, on 
blanks furnished for that purpose ; and it is claimed that the teach- 
er's depths and shallows can be accurately guaged thereby. 

When the marks sent in by the various principals are copied in the 
great book, an inspector has but to glance at the upper right-hand 
corner or the lower left-hand corner in order to ascertain the exact 
status of the teacher. The marking is based upon a scale of 10, a /a 
a phrenological chart; e. g., 9, excellent ; 8, good ; 7, fair; 6, poor; 
5, very poor. Such principals as are disinclined to marking upon 
all the specified items can lump it,—give a sort of general average. 
‘he principal under this régime becomes a sort of recording angel 
(metaphorically speaking), ever poising, pen in hand, over the un- 
wary teacher, ready to record each idle word and deed in the book 

doom. 

ote is hard to be loosed entirely from time-honored customs; and 
the filling out of blanks with worthless items, the recording of 
which consumes time that might be spent to better purpose, proves 
the truth of the assertion. It is claimed that the marking is done 
in order that the board may have a knowledge of the teachers em- 
ployed by it as to their fitness, ete. It would seem that this might 
be better ascertained through the city superintendents. They are 
the proper supervisors and judges of the work done in the schools 
by principals and teachers. Turn the principals into marking 
machines, and you make the teachers servile, mere time-servers. 

Apropos, the affair recalls the story of the two blacksmiths that 
annoyed the tenant above them with their hammering on the anvils. 
Upon being paid by the man to move, they merely exchanged shops, 
and the pounding continued. ‘‘ Your forge moved into my shop, 
aud I into his.’? Instead of averaging pupils, we average the 
teachers. 

The eavalierly editor of the Chicago Mail takes up the cause of 
the lady teachers in the city schools, claiming for them, since the 
Board of Education is in so prosperous a financial condition, a more 
generous recompense, pledging them his pen and knightly services 
in order to secure to them what is due them. Whenever salaries 
have been increased, it has been done upon the ‘* To him who hath 
shall be given place.’’ The true knight of the nineteenth centary 
is the man who takes up the cause of the working women, striving 
to secure for them the fruits of their toil in any vineyard. Success 
to the Mail! 


CRITICISM. 


As usual,—a world of good things in the Feb. 4 number of THE 
JOURNAL. 

The Christian Union *‘ would like to see, in 1886, an industrial 
workshop introduced in the public schools in every large city in 
every State in the Union.’? And, would it not be well for the 
Christian Union to go further and have the schools point out the 
plan by which all these industrial workers can be kept constantly 
employed,—not to become tramps or wanderers upon the face of 
the earth? It seems to me that a little sprinkling of the true sense 
of political economy would be of service, if well worked in. Wehave 
thousands of workers in every State unable to find employment,— 
many of these skilled laborers. Our country is not becoming rich 
and prosperous by these idlers, or these supernumeraries. How 
shall we employ our superabundance of laborers ? would be a good 
subject for thought. Some of our wiseacres say that ‘‘ we are over- 
producing”; others, that we have too many idlers, and ‘‘ must 
make more skilled workmen, that we can produce more and better.”’ 
_ “* Wants of Common Schools,” by Beard, Maryland, Mo., 
is decidedly good. The seven things enumerated that our schools 
need much of are, no doubt, some of the erying needs in too many 
lustances, 

‘Compulsory Attendance of College Students at Chapel Ser- 
vices,’’ by John E, Earp, De Pauw University, is well put and 
cleverly handled. It seems to me that his views are correct, and 
that the time is near when they will prevail. 

‘The Educational Problem,’’? by G. T. Fletcher, is sound in 
fibre and alive in thought. It will repay very careful reading. 

_ ‘Studies in Psychology,” by J. A. Reinhart; ‘‘ The Public 
School System,’’ by W. E. Sheldon; Our Public Schools 
Meet the Reasonable Wants,”’ ete., under ‘‘ Moral Instruction in 
the Public Schools?” by Dr. Mowry, and a whole array of others, 
are truly excellent. J. FAIRBANKS. 

Springfield, Mo., Feb, 8, 1886. 


FOREIGN GLEANINGS. 


BY F. LOUIS SOLDAN. 

Pensions Jor Teachers in Prussia. —A new pension law will go 
into effect in Prussia in April next, and judging from several in- 
q\uries received by the writer, it may be of general interest to state 
‘ts main features, Until now each province had its own peculiar 
node of pensioning teachers. No age, no special limit for the ter- 
‘ination of active service was fixed, and the pension was not given 
before the teacher had become absolutely incapable by old age to 
continue his duties. The pension then, as a 2g was paid out of 
the salary attaching to the position, so that, from the salary of the 
Successor a@ deduction, often amounting to one-third of the entire 
amount, was made to pension the teacher who had previously held 
the position. If the remaining amount was insufficient to pay the 
tew teacher, the community, and, if necessary, the government 

added to the salary from the public funds. 
; r he new law does not fix an special age when the teacher should 
haa entitled to a pension. He no claim to any pension until it 
ee been adjudged that he is no longer capable to attend to the 
“aties of his position. This conditional right to be pensioned begins 
ouly after ten years of service, and at that period the amount of 
pension to which the teacher is entitled is limited to 15-60 (fifteen- 
sixtieths) of the salary which he has been receiving. For each year 
0 teaching done over and above these ten years the pension is in- 
creased by 1-60, so that after, say forty years of service, the maxi- 
— limit of pension, 45-60, or three-fourths of the regular salary 
i the position, is reached. The State contributes to this to the 
‘mit of about $150. ‘The rest is taken from the salary of the suc- 
bane If the latter’s salary is decreased thereby to less than three- 
on of the original amount, the community must make up the 
eficieney, The large cities, however, have always paid municipal 
eeu to their teachers in addition to the government pension. 
PP: 198 and 104 of the Annuaire del’ Enseignement of 1886.) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


WORK, 


Colonel Parker recently denounced in severe terms the practice 
of requiring pupils to form sentences containing certain words, as 
‘machine’? work. We presume the ‘‘ Colonel’’ refers to the 
kind of teaching suggested by the following article, taken from the 
last issue of the paper of which he is one of the editors : 


AN EXERCISE IN FORMING SENTENCES. 
EACH ONE CONTAINING A VERB AND AN ADVERB, OR A VERB AND AN 
ADJECTIVE. 

Form as many sentences as possible, using in each one verb, and 
one adjective or one adverb, adding other words as may be neces- 
sary. All the verbs, adjectives, and adverbs given below must be 
used. The design of this exercise is to teach the correct use of 
adjectives and adverbs : 


Verbs. Adjectives. Adverbs. 
tastes, sings, sweet, sweetly, 
glides, feels, smooth, smoothly, 
is, works, faithful, faithfully, 

ete. ete. etc. ete. 


If ‘‘ when the thought is all right, the language will take care 
of itself,’’ what is the use of publishing such helps to language 
study ? Why not fill the columns of the paper with something 
** more practical’? ? EILLA. 

Chicago, Iil., Feb., 1886. 


HOW TO CRITICISE. 


Will you kindly allow me to give the following advice to the 
many critics of our ‘‘ noble art”’ e 

1. Have a hobby. 

2. Use glittering generalities. 

3. Commit to memory ‘‘ cramming,"’ ‘‘ pumping,”’ “‘ teakettles,”’ 
** cisterns,”’ ‘‘ jugs,’’ and such figures as may suggest themselves 
to you. 

. Above all, believe in yourself, your unaided self, and the key 

that you alone hold. 

Do this, but this; and may the Lord have mercy on your soul. 

Grove, Mo., Feb. 2, 1885. Joun R. ELtors. 


THE SIGNS X AND +. 


There has been some discussion in the columns of Tur JourR- 
NAL in regard to such expressions asa~+6Xc and a+b-—+-c, 
There ought not to be any ambiguity in them, any more than there 
is ina—b-+canda—b—c. Unless the and are inclosed in a 
parenthesis, the first sign should indicate the first operation to be 

rformed. Observe the symmetry in what follows: If log. A =a, 
og. B =b, ete., the quantities in the second colnmn are the 
logarithms of those in the first : 


A+ a— b+c 
A+ a— b—c 
a— (b+ c) 
A + (B+ a—(b—c) 
This symmetry would disappear if we regarded A + BX C as 
equivalent to A + BC. 8S. N. 


TEACHING OF HYGIENIC PHYSIOLOGY IN IOWA. 


Iowa sends greeting to the ‘‘ Old Bay State,’’ and is glad to re- 
port that the General Assembly has just enacted a law requiring 
the teaching of hygienic physiology, with special reference to the 
effects of alcoholic stimulants and narcotics upon the human sys- 
tem, in the public schools of the State. I send herewith a copy of 
the law, which it will be seen, is even more stringent than the one 
adopted by the General Court of Massachusetts, last winter. 

Des Moines, Ia., Feb., 1886. J. ELLEN FOSTER, 


Prest. lowa Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Iowa: 

SECTION 1. mat physiology and hygiene, which must in each division of 
the subject thereof inclide special reference to the effects of alcoholic 
drinks, stimulants, and narcotics upon the human system, shall be included 
in the branches of study now and hereafter required to be regularly taught 
to and studied by all pupils in the common schools, and in all normal insti- 
tutes, and normal and industrial schools, and the schools at the Soldiers’ 
Orphans’ Home and Home for Indigent Children. 


[Sections 2 and 3 provide methods for enforcing the law. ] 


TWO AND TWENTY vs. TWENTY-TWO. 


Mr. Editor :—In her essay, ‘‘ The Boys’ Biirger Schule in Halle”’ 
(JouRNAL, No. IV., p. 59), Miss. M. K. Smith says: ‘‘I found 
no reason for the reading of numbers in this order; i. ¢., ‘one and 
twenty,’ instead of twenty-one ; ‘two and twenty,’ etc.”’ 

It is a rule of the German lan that, in reading of numbers, 
the units are to be read before the tens: twenty-five equals “ five 
and twenty ’’; two hundred and sixty-seven equals ‘‘two hundred 
seven and sixty,’’ etc. .This is, perhaps, a curiosity of the German 
language that may cause some trouble to a foreigner. A similar 
ease is found in the French language, in which e¢. g. seventy-one 
(soixante-onze) is to be read ‘‘ sixty and eleven ’’ ; seventy-two equals 
sixty and twelve,’’ ete. ; eighty equals (quatre-vingt) four 
twenty ’’ (that means four times twenty). In the English language, 
also, the units of the numbers, thirteen to nineteen, are read 
in the same order as the German language, for thirteen means three 
(and) ten, fourteen equals four (and) ten, fifteen equals five (and) 


ten. F. HALLERMANN. 
St. Leon, Ind., Feb. 5, 1886. 


CORRECTIONS. 


Mr. Editor:—In Tue JouRNAL of Jan. 28, 58, in the 
** Lincoln Memorial Exercises,’’ it is stated that the amount col- 
lected by the government agent was 17 cents. It should read dol- 
lars. On page 56, Holland’s Life of Lincoln, it reads ‘* something 
more than seventeen dollars.’’ Please correct. J. H. G. 


Mr. Editor :—Will you accept my acknowledgements for the ap- 
preciative notice in your JOURNAL of my book on The Greek Prep- 
ositions. -Allow me to ask a single correction,—the more as it mis- 
states an important fact used at the outset of my discussion. I am 
represented as saying that ‘‘ downward motion suggests four accom- 

anying notions: no fixed point of beginning ; no requirement of 
orce; no fixed place of ending; andnoreturn.’’ The third of these 


four points is contrary to the fact, and to the statement in my book, 
which is, ‘‘it has a fixed place of ending,’ 


1. e it was an 


A, ADAMS, 


oversight in the printing. 
New Jersey, 1 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


HOW A FEMALE PRESIDING OFFICER SHOULD BE ADDRESSED. 
At our last teachers’ meeting a lady president was elected. We 
are in some dispute as to the manner of addressing her. Will you 
inform us through the columns of THE JOURNAL as to the rule 
and usage regarding such cases ? _ SUBSCRIBER. 
Cohoes, N. Y., 1886. 


Ans.—Custom, which is law, gives the titles, president, chairman, 
etc., to persons of either sex who preside over meetings. We should 
address a lady oceupying the chair as the presiding officer of a 
meeting as Miss or Mrs. President; Miss or Mrs. Chairman ; 
Miss or Mrs. Moderator. The title may sound oddly at first, but a 
little practice will make it most agreeable. EDITOR, 


Please ge through the columns of Tuk JOURNAL General 
Sherman’s Indian Policy, and Tucker Dean’s proposition to the 
American colonies. OLIVER M. BUCKNER. 


How is man in the following sentence parsed ? ‘“‘ It is impossi- 
ble to read a of Tully, Plato, or any of the other moralists of 
without being a wiser and better man.”’ M. 8. 


antiquity, 
New York, 1886. 


— Who are the authors of the following quotations, or where can 
the poems be found ? 
1. ‘* Ode to Eloquence :”’ 

“ Heard ye those loud contending waves 

That shook Cecropia’s pillared state ? ”’ 
2. ‘* Belshazzar’s Feast :”’ 
** The midnight hour was drawing on, 
Hushed in repose lay Babylon.” 

3. ‘* How many watchers in life there be 

For the ship that never comes over the sea! ”’ 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 6, 1886. SUBSCRIBER. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


Original puzzles, answers, and all other correspondence relating to this 
department, should be indorsed “ For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to 
W. H. EASTMAN, East Sumner, Me. 


SINGLE WORD REBUS. 
Cc O 
PHONETIC CHARADE, 
My first is a carpenter’s tool, 

y last is bequeathed to us all, 
And, again, ’tis the way that a fool 
Would handle my first if at all; 

While by the one-syllable rule, 
My whole is upset, spring or fall. 
NILLOR. 
BIBLICAL ENIGMA: 39 LETTERS. 
My 18, 20, 10, 12, 32, was an Egyptian plague. 
My 1, 15, 29, 14, 17, 34, an altar of commemoration. 
My 35, 27, 25, 13, 6, 32, was a Roman governor before whom 


Paul was accused. 
My 27, 7, 3, 26, 21, 9, was a woman whose courage saved her 


nation. 
My 24, 38, 13, 4, 36, 39, was terribly punished for his revolt 
inst Moses in wilderness. 
My 1, 22, 9, 13, 30, 5, 34, 19, 37, 2, 28, was one of the 
apostles. 


My 30, 22, 11, 23, 36, 4, was one whoearly devoted her son to 
the service of the Lord. 
My 8, 31, 16, 33, a Syrian city that aided in the building of 
the temple. 4 
My whole is a dying king’s admonition to his son. E, E. 
DOUBLE SQUARE. 
Outer Square.—1. An Italian poet. 
2. An ancient city curtailed. 
3. A part of the toilet. 
4. A surname. 
5. An assault. 
Inner Square.—1. An article. 


2. A farming implement. 


3. A kind of fish. 


ANSWERS TO ECLIPSES OF FEB. 4. 
PHONETIC CHARADE.— Usually. (Ewes, ewe, alley.) 


ACCIDENTAL Hipines.—1. Llama. 2. Ken. 3. Wing. 4. 
Roman. 5. Hat. 6. Ace. 7. Hall. 8 All. 9 Water. 10. 
Now. 11. Comet. 12. Hero. 13. Flow. 14. Other. 15. 
Lowing. 16. Lace. 17. Low. 18. Ban. 19. Lea, 20. Her. 
21. Ill. 22. Old. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE.— 


Ww 
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ENIGMA.—Earth has no sorrow that heaven cannot heal. 


GOOD WORDS. 


— ‘The AMERICAN TEACHER and JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION are first-class school papers ; and so far as I have seen they are 
the best in the United States.”,—D. J. Murpuy, Jerseyville, Ill. 


— ‘* I congratulate you upon the success of your publications.””— 
JAMES P. SLADE, Illinois. 


— ‘* Among the hundreds of teachers I meet THE JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION is known by all; and the best teachers of the West 
are its constant readers. No other journal receives such high, un- 
qualified, and universal ORVILLE BREWER, Chicago, Til. 


— ‘The JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, published in this city, of 
which Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell is editor, with a strong corps of 
assistants, easily takes the lead of the educational periodicals of the 
country. Its discussions are fresh and practical, and are carried 
on by the leading educators and professional writers of the day.’’— 
Zion’s Herald, Boston, 


— JOURNAL has high placein my esteem: and I gladly 


commend it te my — Benson H, ROBERTS 
Cheabrough Seminary, Y. 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, FEB. 26, 1886. 


Iowa has again taken a step higher. The legislature 
recently passed, with large majorities in both senate and 
house, the bill requiring scientific temperance instruction 
in the public schools. The law will go into effect July 
3, 1887. 


One of the most instructive examples from which to draw 
lessons for true living, for boys and girls, is to be found 
in the life of John B. Gough, whose death at Philadel- 
phia, last week, is mourned by such a multitude of people 
in all lands. Mr. Gough’s early life is a warning, while 
his later history is a splendid illustration of what men 
may do in the conquest over strong temptation, and in 
the eloquent defense of grand truths. Give your scholars 
alecture and lesson on the life of this great benefactor. 


WE are grateful for the many complimentary words 
that have come to us in commendation of our Memorial 
JouRNAL to Dr. Philbrick. It was a great satisfaction to 
us thus to bear tribute to the able educator, and our hon- 
ored friend, and we should have been surprised and dis- 
appointed had not our readers and the press cordially 
given their approval. ‘The letter from Dr. Shepard, pub- 
lished this week, was received too late for publication in 
the Memorial Number. 


Tue tenure of office of teachers is one of the live topics 
of the day. Next week Tne Journat will open its first 
broadside on the subject with articles from Hon. J. W. 
Patterson of New Hampshire, Mayor O’Brien, E. C. 
Carrigan, Esq., Dr. Dunton, George A. Walton, Esq., 
and others of Boston; Hon. M. A. Newell of Baltimore, 
Superintendent Stevenson of Columbus, O.; Superin- 
tendent Anderson of Milwaukee, Hon. Leroy D. Brown 
of Ohio, Professor Dibble of Charleston, S. C.; Hon. 
Henry Raab of Illinois, Superintendent Tousley of Min- 
neapolis, Hon. W. W. W. Jones of Nebraska, and others. 


ReMemBER the publisher of Tur JourNnAt, when the 
monthly pay-day comes around. Keep us in funds and 
we will keep you supplied with the best the educational 
market affords. With our remittances, we often receive 
such words as these, testifying to the helpfulness of Tur 
JOURNAL: 

“THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, bearing date of Feb. 11, 
contains so many instructive articles for the teachers that I must 
thank you for the aid it has been to me in my school work. All 


the numbers have been helpful, but the last especially so.’’ 
Lockport, N. Y. 


year’s session. The county high school bill has become a 
law. A bill increasing the compensation of county super- 
intendents awaits the signature of the governor, which it 
will doubtless receive. The county superintendents of 
Kansas have heretofore been noted for the large amount 
of their work and the small amount of their pay. Both 
houses have, by decided majorities, appropriated to the 
State Normal what is known as the salt lands, a tract of 
7860 acres, whose salt will give a net additional of about 
fifty thousand dollars. 


Tue Regents of the University of New York met in 
annual session at the new capitol recently. Among the 
documents claiming consideration was a petition from 


academy principals of Syracuse and vicinity, praying that 
the regents’ examinations be abolished. It will also be 
remembered that Governor Hill, in his late message, rec- 
ommended that the regents themselves be abolished. We 
think it safe to predict that neither the principals nor the 
Governor will be gratified. In reply to the Governor’s 
characterization of the regents as a body more ornamental 
than useful, Regent McKelnay says that they serve the 
State to quite as good purpose as his Excellency’s gor- 
geously uniformed staff. So far from abolishing the re- 
gents, Professor Comfort, dean of the School of Fine Arts 
in the Syracuse University, proposes to enlarge their pow- 
ers, and demands the transference of the choice of super- 
intendent of public instruction from the legislature to the 
Board of Regents. 


ENLIGHTENMENT.—Every teacher owes it to himself 
and his profession that he study the advantages of tenure 
of office for teachers. In a general way it is understood, 
but the public is so misinformed relative to its necessity, 
provisions, and application, that teachers should acquaint 
themselves with it and then enlighten those in authority, 
especially the legislators. In a word the case stands 
thus. The annual election enables one man to publicly 
discount the influence of a teacher. In a large city where 
no teacher has more than one enemy, a few men can com- 
bine to defeat several where only one would vote against 
either. Experience shows that it is the best teachers who 
are combined against in this way, when no one would call up 
the name of such a teacher for rejection did it not come 
up in a routine manner. No teacher is so secure in his 
position but that he may be made a target by the annual 
secret ballot. We shall present a symposium on this subject 
soon, and we hope every teacher will study the facts, di- 
gest them well, and see that every legislator whom he 
knows is furnished with the reasons for the passage of 
such bill. 


TENURE OF Orricr.—The tenure of office for teach- 
ers is one of the most important measures yet proposed 
for legislation. The teacher is the school. Appropria- 
tions only give good schools through good teachers. Su- 
pervision improves the schools by securing better teach- 
ers, giving them better facilities, and harmonizing meth- 
ods. Tenure of office is now indispensable to the steady 
advance of method in instruction and discipline, since the 
demands upon the school are such that no one can do the 
best work, acceptable work even, who does not prepare 
himself for it, and devote himself to it as zealously, as 
loyally, as permanently as the physician or the lawyer. 
It is a misfortune that it is a salaried life, and men and 
women can only be content in it, when there is no element 
of uncertainty. The tenure of office principle does not 
burden a city with a poor teacher,—it merely removes 
anxiety from the good one. It is a vote of confidence, 
and would do more toward retaining the best, and attract- 
ing able men and women to the profession than any other 
legislation that has been suggested. It is not so much in 
itself. It does not distrust the authorities in any way ; 
does not cost a penny; does not so muchas shift responsi 
bility, and yet it changes the entire aspect of the teacher’s 
life and work. We doubt if so little was ever asked’ that 
meant so much good with so little friction as in the case 
of the tenure of office bill now before the Massachusetts 
legislature. 


Wuar is the duty of the public school touching law, 
morals, and religion? The public school is created by law 
to instruct and train youth in those things that the sover- 


eign state conceives to be essential to the people constitut- 


ing the state, in order to perpetuate the state. Whatever 
may be held by theorists, the fact of history is, the public 

school is not an independent institution, possessing the 

power to teach what it pleases,—its purposes are fixed for 

it; it is not organized to make the most of man for his 

own sake; it is created to make the subject of state the 

best instruments to serve its own purposes; ¢.¢., the pur- 

poses of the sovereign state, whatever those ends may be. 

The American sovereign state wishes its subjects to be 

law-abiding, moral, and intelligent people, and it protects, 

but does not support, by taxation, all forms of religious 

faith and practice that do not undermine the ends which 

the sovereign power has set for itself. Public schools 

have, then, nothing assigned explicitly to them touching 

religious faiths and practices. But the schools have set 

for them work in law, morals, and intelligence. Good 

morals have their origin in religious conceptions. Public 

schools train their pupils to a knowledge of the nature 

and forms of law by the system of control called school — 
management. 


Dr. LARKiIn DunTon read, at the recent State Teach- 
ers’ Association of Rhode Island, a valuable paper on 
** Methods of Teaching in Germany.” Among the points 
enumerated was this: “The tenacity of the teacher in 
holding the class to the lesson, with no side issues or di- 
verting applications, and also the obvious effort to make 
the pupils independent of each other and of the teacher, 
seemed everywhere evident.” It is refreshing to have 
this statement made, coming as it does from a source that 
carries authority with it. One of the superlative evils 
that exist in our public schools is that of superficial schol- 
arship; the pupils are not made masters of the matter 
which they pursue ; they struggle continually with their 
studies, rarely having the pleasure and inspiration that 
spring from mastery. A prime cause of this state of 
affairs is the restlessness of the American people,—the 
nervous unrest of the teacher and pupil Nothing is 
wont to have attractions for either teacher or pupil unless 
it is seen in the superlative degree of color,—change, ex- 
citement, hurry, impatience. We must have the moving 
panorama ; the child must see every subject through the 
kaleidoscope. All this transpires under the gentle de- 
ception and suave name of variety in the recitation-room. 
Variety and superficiality are twin ogres,—that a cause, 
this an effect. Variety is good, provided it means an in- 
erease in travel on the direct line toward the city, and 
not a diversion from the line into outlying territory. A 
child follows the form of a letter in penmanship by mak- 
ing the same form in the same way, turning neither to the 
right nor to the left, until he masters it. He masters any 
other subject in the same manner. The Germans have 
learned this principle of education, and applied it rigidly 
in the recitation-room. The natural result follows; viz., 
the pupils become independent of each other and of the 
teacher. 


ARKANSAS. 


In general the entire region between St. Louis, Mo., 
and Austin, Tex., exhibits greater indications of having 
been strengthened by a vigorous immigration than any 
portion of the entire South. 

During the past ten years this extensive realm, that 
may be aptly called the New Southwest, has probably 
doubled in population and made a prodigious stride for- 
ward in the development of its resources. New cities, 
like Springfield, Mo., Fort Smith, and Little Rock, Ark., 
and the flourishing towns of northern Texas, bear all the 
marks of healthy and rapid growth. 

The immigration is composed of the healthy mingling 
of representatives from all parts of our country and Eu- 
rope. Bright, enterprising boys from the old South, | 
young men and women from the Eastern, Middle, and 
Northwestern States are found mingling together in gen- 
uine spirit of American enterprise. The State of Arkan- 
sas has, perhaps, been less known to the other portions of 
the country than any of the more recently admitted States. 
It has not even been understood that in its natural fea- 
tures it unites the more attractive physical conditions of 
all parts of the Union. Its low lands are unsurpassed in 


fertility, and its cotton rivals the production of all other 
States in the quantity and quality of product. Its north- 
eastern section contains a vast body of prairie land resem 


bling Tllinois, while » full third ef the State is high roll- 
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ing country in the northwest, reaching an altitude of 2, 
feet above the sea; a country greatly resembling New 
England, admirably adapted to the more hardy fruits, 
combining the advantages of a Southern climate with the 
healthfulness of a land of hills. The deposits of coal of 
an excellent quality are unlimited. Its forests are rich in 
variety of woods, and few, if any, of the States have so 
many miles of navigable water. 

Of late the remarkable exhibitions of products in the 
New Orleans and other expositions have called attention 
to its advantages; and a steady tide of immigration is 
now setting in, especially to the northern and northwest- 
ern portions, while a superior class of colored people are 
seeking homes and the better wages there offered. Our 
Associate Editor reports an interesting conversation with 
a very intelligent committee of colored men, who are pre- 
paring to hold a fair and exhibit of products at Pine Bluff 
next autumn. 

Educational progress follows industrial progress, and re- 
acts upon it. The people of Arkansas are thoroughly 
awake to the whole matter of education, and especially 
interested in building up the common-school system. The 
State’s University at Fayetteville, in the Northwest, has 
recently been reorganized, with ample buildings and an 
excellent faculty, and 300 students of all grades. The 
school laws of the State are very liberal, imposing a State 
tax of two mills on the dollar, besides a poll tax and per- 
mission for an additional local taxation of five mills. 

The city of Little Rock, the capital, one of the most 
beautifully situated and thriving cities of 20,000 people in 
the South, is not surpassed in its public-school system by 
any southern town of similar extent. It imposes the full 
tax of seven mills on the dollar; has a school board com- 
posed of its leading citizens; is building model school- 
houses, and conducts its schools according to the best 
modern methods. 

The city of Fort Smith, on the edge of the Indian Ter- 
ritory, has been favored by a valuable grant of land con- 
sisting of an old government reservation, and is building 
fine school-houses and supporting an excellent system of 
instruction for both races. 

Similar efforts are being made in smaller towns ; indeed, 
in no other southern State can be seen so many handsome 
new school-houses or witnessed a greater determination to 
push educational matters. Many of the counties impose 
the full tax, although in the country the schools rarely 
continue longer than four months in the year. 

The movement for shutting up the saloons is equally 
vigorous ; and a considerable number of the counties pro- 
hibit liquor saloons under the local option method of deal- 
ing with the question. 

The State supports a normal school for colored teachers, 
a system of summer institutes, and a normal department 
in the State University. It shows a very liberal spirit in 
calling good teachers from all parts of the country. Such 
men as President Edgar of the State University and his 
accomplished corps of professors, and public school super- 
intendents like Gates of Fort Smith and Rightsell of 
Little Rock, are among the best. 

State Superintendent Thomson is enthusiastic and able, 
and Governor Hughes one of the most thorough-going 
school governors in the Union. 

The northern Methodists have established a university 
at Little Rock, with an unrivaled situation, fine new 
buildings, and a flourishing academy for colored students 
in the same city. 

In short, no southern State has its face more decidedly 
set toward educational progress than Arkansas. Its one 
drawback is the newness of the country and the compara- 
tively small valuation, which, after all its efforts, does not 
enable it to meet the emergency. There is a solid senti- 
ment in the State in favor of national aid to education. 
Its congressional delegation is believed to be a unit in its 
favor. 

One striking fact in regard to this question is that the 
southern States that are making the greatest sacrifices to 
school the children, like Arkansas and South Carolina, are 
the most eager in their petition for temporary national 
aid, while States that are manifestly doing less than their 
ability are seen to exhibit indifference or even open hos- 
tility. This opposition; however, is more confined to a 
certain class of public men than to representatives of the 
people, The people. of every southern State are fast 
awakening to the educational necessities of the hour, and 


will not long tolerate obstructions of any kind in their ed- 
ucational affairs. 

. Notwithstanding the very severe weather of the past 
month, the educational addresses of our Associate Editor 
have been largely attended by the leading people of the 
State, and extensively reported in the local press. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK. 


THE TRIBUTE OF A SOUTHERN EDUCATOR.* 


BY HENRY E. SHEPHERD, 
President of College of Charleston, South Carolina. 

My acquaintance with Dr. Philbrick began during the 
year that I was Superintendent of Public Instruction, Bal- 
timore, Md., 1875—1882. The annual convention of 
school superintendents, which met usually in Washington, 
first brought us into personal relations. Our acquaint- 
ance soon ripened into a warm friendship, a friendship 
which, I trust, has not been dissolved, even by death. 


** They do not change who die, 
Nor lose their mortal sympathy, 
Nor change to us, although they change.” 


In conventions and asssociations in which were em- 
bodied the purest and most advanced educational thought 
of our era, Mr. Philbrick was an acknowledged leader. 
Indeed, the position seemed to be spontaneously conceded 
to him; no one thought of disputing his supremacy. Per- 
fectly devoid of pretentiousness or assumption, somewhat 
reserved in his bearing toward strangers, he was every- 
where recognized, almost intuitively, as an oracle whose 
utterances upon the grandest educational problems of the 
time were,to be received with profoundest regard and re- 
spect. My own opinion is, that the beginning of Mr. 
Philbrick’s national renown as a wise and judicious edu- 
cator, may be traced to the series of Reports issued by him 
while Superintendent of Public Instruction, Boston, from 
about 1856 to 1875. The Boston Reports of those years 
are unsurpassed in modern literature for soundness of 
judgment, breadth of view, and definiteness of purpose. 
If collected into a single volume and published in such 
form as to be easily available, they would prove invalu- 
able to teachers of all classes throughout our common 
country. When I first entered upon the delicate and 
complex duties of Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Baltimore, Mr. Philbrick’s wise and discriminating Re- 
ports were my most trusted guides and counsellors. 
Doubtless scores of others, who never saw his face, can 
bear testimony similar to my own. The life and work of 
Mr. Philbrick are a striking refutation of that morbid 
sentiment which the Poet Laureate has expressed in one 
of his best-known creations : 


‘* The individual withers, 
And the world is more and more.’’ 


The colossal results achieved by such men, despite 
of the most formidable opposition, demonstrate that in 
no age has the power of individual influence, directed by 
rational ‘intellect, been more productive and more resist- 
less than in our own. 

My last meeting with Mr. Philbrick was in Washing- 
ton, March, 1882, at the session of our Superintendents’ 
Convention. It was there, if I mistake not, that he read 
his admirable paper upon the work accomplished by our 
“city systems,”’"—a paper since issued in its elaborated 
form by the Department of Education. To those younger 
than himself, and needing the rare benefits of his matured 
judgment, he was most kindly and sympathetic. I can 
never efface the recollection of my last interview with 
him at the Ebbitt House in Washington, during the ses- 
sion of our convention. How little did I imagine that it 
was the last ! 

No man of our generation has surpassed Mr. Philbrick 


in serene wisdom, discerning judgment, singleness of aim, 
and continuity of effort. Many of the most excellent 
characteristics of our school system may be traced to his 
inspiration ; his whole life was a protest against empiri- 
cism, mechanism, and all the disingenuous arts by which 
men of lesser mould have won a transient fame. 


* This appreciative contribution of President Shepherd was received too 
late to appear in our Memorial Number.—ED, 


DR. HOOSE AND DR. PHILBRICK. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

DEAR Sin :—THE JouRNAL for Feb, 18, 1886, is just at hand, 
I have read it with peculiar and deep interest, It has been my 
good fortune to know Mr, Philbrick, although not intimately, I 


remember him with marked pleasure for the interest that he always 
took in me,—a comparative stranger to him. I remember the deep 
interest that he took in the tenure of position of teachers. His 
sympathies were always warm and right. He was, perhaps, the 
highest type of the practical schoolman, and the most enlightened 
educator that America has yet produced, 

But I write for an additional purpuse, which is this : You have 
devoted one issue of THE JOURNAL entirely to a memorial of a 
teacher. This is unprecedented in the history of educational jour- 
nalism, and it is one of the most thoughtful and praiseworthy acts 
of these times. The example set by you in this instance will have 
its influence upon the members of our profession, for it will show to 
teachers at large that there are many lines of tender memories of 
teachers which are cherished by the worthy men and women of our 
fraternity. ‘This memorial will make teachers feel less lonely; it 
will strengthen the bonds of brotherhood among them, and help on 
the era of fraternal sympathy. In honoring the memory of an ed- 
ucator in the manner that you have, you have ennobled the teacher, 
magnified his profession, and honored educational journalism. 

Very truly yours, J. H, Hoose, 


ResoLutions on the death of Hon. John D. Philbrick, 
LL.D., adopted by the Schoolmasters’ Club, Boston, 


Feb. 20, 1886: 


Resolved, ‘That the Schoolmasters’ Club of Boston desire to place 
on record the following statement of their appreciation of the life 
and services of their late beloved associate, Dr. John D, Philbrick : 
He was a man of eminent ability. No one talent, indeed, over- 
shadowed all the rest; but his mind, well rounded and evenly bal- 
anced, was one of remarkable force. 

He had great power of application. From the beginning of his 
college course, almost to the day of his death, he was an incessant 
worke’, For him no pains were too great, and no needed labor was 
too severe. 

His life was given to the cause of education. His profession was 
chosen us early as his sophomore year in college, and seems to have 
been followed with his whole soul to the very end. In his view it 
was a high and holy calling, and worthy of the highest ambition of 
the noblest minds. 

He studied education from the standpoint of history and philoso- 
phy. No man of the age in which he lived was better acquainted 
with the history of school systems, educational theories, and meth- 
ods of teaching. His very conservatism resulted from his knowl- 
edge of limitations. 

Hlis integrity never faltered. Honesty, both intellectual and 
moral, was a native element in his character. Selfish aims and 
ambitions found no lodgment in his heart. He preferred failure to 
insincerity. 

He was generous and sympathetic, No man was quicker to de- 
tect merit in others, or more ready to give credit where it was due. 
Thousands of teachers have been cheered by his kind words of sym- 
pathy and wise counsel. Ile was a friend to all who were honestly 
working for the good of public schools, 

Patient toward those who differed from him in opinion, he was 

d of the true Chistian spirit of forgiveness toward his ene- 
mies. His later life was a constant exhibition of his conviction that 
it is better to suffer wrong than to do wrong. It was impossible to 
provoke him to the doing of an impolite act or the saying of an im- 
polite word, 

His life has been a grand saccess. Wherever public schools ex- 
ist his influence is felt, and will long continue to be felt, for good. 
His mind was clear and strong; his character was round and full 
and sweet; and his life contributed in no small measure to the well- 
being of the world in which he lived. 

May we cherish his memory and emulate his example, 

Proposed and presented by Dr. Dunton ; recorded and supported 
by G. B. Putnam and J. F, Blackinton; passed unanimously. 

Boston, Feb. 21, 1886, 


DRIFT. 


— Mr. Emerson, long ago, startled the country by saying “‘ the 
Illinois Central Railroad had done more for the people of that new 
State than all the churches.’’ In one sense it is true that a new 
railroad not only carries civilization to a half-barbarous region, but 


makes it possible that a truly Christian church shall be supported. 
In general it may be said that on the lines of our great railways 
there is little to remind the traveler of past eras of ignorance, super- 
stition, or yiolence. The disorders that come from a low tone of 
public atdigenes and morality are chiefly confined to those com- 
munities where the people are still sunk in provincialism and get 
drunk, murder and ‘‘ raise cain’’ generally, for lack of something 
better todo. Many of our great railroad men are the most intelli- 
gent friends of education, enlightened Christianity, and general 
progress. Our associate editor, Mr. A. D. Mayo, in his journeyings 
through the South, is greatly indebted to these gentlemen for travel- 
ing facilities which enable him, often, to do a great amount of work 
on the moderate fund to which he is always limited in his widely- 
extended labors. This season he is under special obligations to the 
Wabash and ‘‘ Friseo”’ lines, in Missouri, and the different roads 
in Arkansas. Superintendent Rogers, of the St. Louis and San 
Francisco line, is one of the educational powers of the new South- 
west, not only from his generosity with schoolmen, but his personal 
interest in several important institutions of learning along his line. 


— While new France and Italy are throwing open university 
doors and giving the title of ‘‘ professor with honor”’ to their su- 
perior young women, it will be a balm to the conservative soul that 
the ancient and honorable Yale College, at New Haven, Conn., 
has finally worried away its one lady student. Miss Alice Jordan 
from out West, took her life in her hand and entered the junior 
class of the law school. We are not informed whether the young 
gentlemen students demonstrated after the style of the Columbia 
College crowd, a year or two ago, on the proposition to give the 
bright young girls of New York City a chance in that seat of learn- 
iny. But the faculty decided that there was no precedent for giv- 
ing a parchment to woman, and Alice has ae her trunk and 
left Yale to its secret societies, its student cane-rushes, and the 
political economy of Professor Sumner. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Scrispner’s Sons’ Recent PUBLICATIONS. 
In Wonders of Man and Nature Series: 

THUNDER AND LicuTNInG. By W. De Fon- 
vielle. Translated from the French, and edited 
by A. L. Phipson, Ph.D., F.C.S., ete. Illus- 
trated. Price, $1.00. 

The electric phenomena of our atmosphere is 
fully and systematically explained, according to 
the latest results of scientific research, in this excel- 
lent treatise. It is admirably calculated to insure 
popular interest, and lead persons to observe and 
stuty the wonderful phenomena which surround 
us in the world. 

Tae Book or WonvERFUL Escapes. Re- 
vised from the French of M. Bernard, and 
original chapters added by Richard Whiteing. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

This is a book of intense interest, in which are 
narratives of marvelous escapes, from 684 B.C. 
down to the capture and escape of the Fenian 
head center,—James Stephens, in 1865. 


In Wonders of Science Series : 

WonDERs oF ACOUSTICS, OR THE PHENOMENA 
oF Sounp. Frum the French of — 
Radan. With an additional chapter on the Re- 

roduction of Articulate Speech. Illustrated. 
rice, $1.00. 

It contains a very comprehensive account of the 

henomena of sound in nature; effects of sound on 
iving beings; propagation of sound by different 
meaia; chapters on the intensity, velocity, and re- 
flection of sound; on resonance; sound as a vibra- 
tion; pitch of sounds; timbre or quality of sound ; 
interference of sound ; the musical notes ; the 
voice; the ear; and music and science. 

Tue Sun. By Amédée Guillemin. From the 
French, by A. L. Phipson. Illustrated. $1.00. 
It treats of the sun as the source of light, heat, 

and chemical action ; its influence upon living be- 

ings ; its relation to the planetary world; rota- 
tion; the sun in the sidereal world; its physical 
and chemical constitution ; the maintenance of 
solar radiation; and discusses the question, Is the 
Sun Inhabited ? 


In Wonders of Art and Architecture Series: 


Tur WonpDeERS OF Pompert. By Mare Monnier. 
Translated from the original French.  Illus- 
trated. Price, $1.00. 

The exhumed city has excited universal interest, 
and this book describes in accurate detail the forum, 
the streets, the suburbs, the therm, the dwellings, 
specimens of art uncovered, the theaters, and a 
graphic description of the eruption. It is a book 
of thrilling interest. 

Tue WONDERS OF EUROPEAN ART. By Louis 
Viardot. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

The author describes the Spanish, German, 
Dutch, French, and the schools of art of the Low 
Countries. M. Viardot has critically examined 
into the merits of many thousands of the most cel- 
ebrated paintings, and gives the reader the benefit 
of his criticisms. It is a book every student and 
lover of art should possess. 

This new and revised issue of the illustrated Li- 
brary-of Wonders will, when completed, include, 
The geo Man and Nature (in eight vol- 
umes); The Wonders of Science (in eight volumes) ; 
The Wonders of Art and Archeology (in eight vol- 
umes), — twenty-four volumes, containing over a 
thousand valuable illustrations, each volume 12mo, 
complete in itself; sold separately at $1.00 per 
volume. 

In New Miscellaneous Works: 

Tue Greek IsLANDS AND TURKEY AFTER 
True War. By Henry M. Field, D.D., author 
of Among the Holy Hills, ete. Price, $1.50, 
There are no more picturesque islands in the 

world than those rising out of the deep blue waters 
of the Aigean Sea. Clustering about them, also, 
are historical and poetical associations, and sacred 
memories of Apostolic journeyings. Mr. Field 
has sketched the beauties‘of this whole Oriental 
region with charming fidelity and skill, and no stu- 
dent of eastern lands can afford to neglect his 
graphic descriptions, or fail to meditate upon his 
inferences and deductions derived from his jour- 
neyings. It is a good book for every private and 
public library in the land. 

How To BE Happy THOUGH MARRIED. Bya 
Graduate in the University of Matrimony. 
Price, $1.25. 

This is a hand-book to marriage in which “‘ ad- 
viee’’ is avoided. It is a book evvry man should 
read, and we think some women would enjoy it, 
and both sexes see themselves mirrored to some 
extent. 

SrRaANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL AND Mr. 
Hyper. By Robert L. Stevenson. $1.00. 

A thrilling story, based upon a conceit so weird 
and original that the interest would be spoiled by 
any description. Quite out of the line of the 
Arabian Nights,’’ and Mr. Stevenson's 
charming books of travel. 

Wuat Dors History Teacn? By John S. 
Blackie. Price, 75 cents. 

This is a most interesting and suggestive little 
volume, discussing the influence of history on 
church and state, written with the earnestness 
and vigor which distinguishes all that comes from 
Professor Blakie’s pen. 

In the Epoch of Ancient History, a series of 
© books narrating the history of Greek and Rome, 
a lof their Relations to other Countries at Suc- 
cessive Epochs, edited by Rev. G. W. Cox and 
Crarles Sankey, M.A., they add,— 

Tak SPARTAN AND THEBAN SUPREMACTIES. 
Py Charles Sankey, M.A., late scholar at 
Queen’s College, Oxford. One volume, with 
three Maps and two Plans. Price, $1.00. 

The period of history covered by this little book 


is full both of interest and importance. It was 
the transition period from the glories of the 
Athenian Empire to the degradation of the Mace- 
donian conquest, and it was then that Athens num- 
bered Socrates and Xenophon among her citizens. 
As descriptive of the time of these writers, or as a 
text-book to accompany their study, the book is 
invaluable. 


In the Epochs of Modern History Series: 

Tur Earty Hanovertans. By Edward E. 
Morris. A continuation of the author’s ‘‘ The 
Age of Anne,”’ and treats of Europe from the 
Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

To those familiar with Mr. Morris’s historical 
and biographical writings it is enough to say that 
this volume has a peculiar charm for young and 
old. 

THe Irs ORIGIN AND STRUCT- 
ure. An Examination of Recent Theories. 
By Edwin C, Bissell, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo. $3.00. 
Professor Bissell has made a most important 

contribution to the defense of the Pentateuch,—a 
contribution which no English-speaking student 
ean ignore. Professor Bissell’s fairness and his 
evident determination to avoid anything like so- 
phistical reasoning enable the reader to follow his 
analysis not less critically, yet more sympathetic- 
ally and confidently. It is the most systematic 
examination of the laws of the Pentateuch yet pre- 
sented to the English public. 


D. C. Heatu & Co., Boston, have ready 
Outline Maps ; edited by Edward Channing. The 
United States in Four Sections, each 20x42 inches ; 
drawn under the direction of Albert B. Hart, 
Ph.D., instructor in American History in Harvard 
University ; price, each section, 15 ets. ; two sec- 
tions, 25 ets. ; all four sections, 40 cts. This map 
in its original form was designed by Dr. Hart for 
the illustration of his lectures on American history. 
It will prove useful to teachers in general, as it has 
proved itself to be to the instructors at Cambridge 
and Baltimore, who have already used it. In its 
general features the present map is a fac-simile of 
the original; but experience has shown that the 
principal water-courses could be advantageously 
thrown into greater prominence, and they are here, 
therefore, printed with great distinctness. A few 
rivers have been added, and other minor changes 
have been made. This outline map is admirably 
adapted for the elucidating of geographical and 
geological problems, and has already been so used. 
It also makes an excellent test map in geography. 
The great advantage of this form of outline map 
is, that after use it may be rolled up and laid away 
for use year after year. Similar maps have been 
used in England and Germany with good results. 
The map is printed in four sections, each 31x44 
inches, the sections being divided by the 95th me- 
ridian and the 37th parallel. 


CassELL & Co., New York, have ready 
Without Blemish, or To-day’s Problem; by Mrs. J. 
H. Walworth; price, $1.25. This is an interest- 
ing contribution to the negro question, viewing 
chiefly, from several stand-points, the subject of 
amalgamation. ‘The author’s opinion is found in 
the following sentences put into the hero’s mouth : 
**It is not by battering down the barriers with a 
reckless hand that the great problem of redemp- 
tion for a race is to be worked out. Side by side, 
on platforms of an even elevation in morals and 
manners and good achievements, let them stand 
with the highest. Help them to it, sustain them 
on it, but not by obliterating lines traced by Om- 
niscience itself.’’ The argument is embodied ina 
very readable story of Mississippi after the war. 
The pictures are graphic though sad, and the char- 
acter-sketches quite telling. The ending is trag- 
ical and cruelly unfair. Mrs. Walworth is the 
author of several good novels,—The Bar-Sinister, 
published lately and anonymously, attracting con- 
siderable attention. 


Hoveuton, & Co., Boston, 
have ready a new edition of The Voyage of the 
Jeannette, which describes the brave but ill-starred 
expeditgon of DeLong in a single volume. It is to 
be sold hereafter through the trade, instead of by 
subscription as heretofore. At the same time they 
will issue a new Riverside Edition of Macaulay’s 
entire works, in sixteen crown octavo volumes, gilt 
top. The history will fill eight volumes, the es- 
says six, and the speeches and poems two. This 
will be a very desirable library edition of Macau- 
lay’s works, at a very reasonable price, $20.00. A 
school edition of Richard Grant White’s Words 
and Their Uses will be published at the same time, 
in a somewhat smaller volume than the book now 
is, to be sold for school purposes for $1.00. 


Oxtver Ditson & Co. have ready the 
Temperance Song Herald, by J. C. Macy; a book 
for temperance meetings, lodges, and the home 
circle; price 35 cents. This book is a grand ad- 
vance on works of this general character. The se- 
lections are excellent, and of true musical quality, 
brightness, and appropriateness for the temper- 
ance home circle and all occasions where the great 
cause is the leading topic. It contains many stir- 
ring songs, some of them being old ‘* war melo- 
dies,’’ with good ‘‘temperance’’ words. There is 
a great variety of quartets, choruses, hymns, ete. ; 
and all the different organizations are provided for. 


Lee & Sueparp, Boston, have just pub- 
lished Charles Lanman’s Haphazard Personalities. 
which contains many anecdotes of Longfellow, 
Irving, Bryant, Clay, Everett, Greeley, G. P. 
Marsh, and other famous Americans. Lanman’s 
long career as diplomatist, and at Washington, 
and his position as private secretary to Daniel 
Webster, give earnest that what he has to say will 


be quite worth Te Among Lee & Shep- 
ard’s other books are, Underwood’s English His- 


tory; Towle’s Young Peoples’ England ; and Bent’s 
Hints on Language ; all books of merit and inter- 
est to educators. 


Porrer, Arinswortu & Co., New York, 
Boston, and Chicago, have now ready a new and 
important text-book for the common schools, en- 
titled First Lessons in Phisiology and Hygiene, by 
Thomas H. Dinsmore, Jr., Ph.D. ,professor in State 
Normal School, Emporia, Kansas. It is written in 
the form of questions and answers, and furnishes 
information, scientifically accurate, concerning the 
psychological effects of alcoholic stimulants and 
narcotics upon the human body, in terms so simple 
and clear that the children, even in primary schools, 
can readily understand the teachings. 


D. Loruror & Co., Boston, have ready, 
in their ‘‘ Through the Year with the Poets Se- 
ries,’’ February, edited by Oscar Fay Adams, price 
75 cents, in which are brought together many treas- 
ures of verse. We find in its pages Gosse’s fine 
sonnet, ‘‘ February in Rome,’’ William Morris’s 
**February,’’ Mrs. Muloch-Craik’s ‘*‘Path Through 
the Snow,”’ Shurtleff’s ‘‘ Winter Scene in New 
Hampshire,’’ Bensel’s exquisite verses on ‘‘ Feb- 
ruary’’; with Valentine poems by C. S. Caverly, 
F. W. Bourdillon, Andrew Lang, Charles Kings- 
ley, and others. Among the original poems con- 
tributed to the volume is, ‘‘A Valentine,’ by 
Frank Dempster Sherman; ‘‘ Febraary,’’ by Mrs. 
Jane G. Austin ; a short poem by Clinton Scollard ; 
and ‘‘ A February Hush,’’ by Col. T. W. Higgin- 
son. ‘This volume is uniform with its predecessors 
in style and binding. 


Gixw & Co., Boston, have ready Greek 
Inflection, by B. F. Harding, A.M., teacher of 
Greek at St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. This 
work is designed for parallel use with the grammar, 
but has nothing to do with syntax. Every in- 
fiected Greek word is composed of two parts, stem 
and ending. This is shown by a system of inflec- 
tion illustrating this principle minutely, and care- 
fully distinguishing endings (personal or case) from 
terminations. This is oh on Greek philology 
as applied to the case endings and to certain se- 
lected forms of the verb. This book also contains 
classified lists of words for the drill of the class- 
room, 


C. W. Barpezen, Syracuse, N. Y., has 
published The Diacritical Speller, a practical course 
of exercises in spelling and pronunciation, embrac- 
ing alphabetic analysis, a simple and comprehen- 
sive study of some principles of diacritical marking 
and a short notice of penmanship; by C. R. Bales; 
price, 50 cents. This book has new and novel 
features. The pupil is not drilled upon what all 
pupils know, but only upon what most pupils fail 
in. The collections of words are made with skill. 
The selection of test words is particularly happy, 
and the exercises in synonyms will afford material 
for many a spare ten minutes. 


Harrer & Brotuer’s (New York) la- 
test issues of their ‘‘ Handy Series’’ are: A Plea 
For the Constitution ; by George Bancroft; 25 ets. 
’Twixt Love and Duty; by Tighe Hopkins; 25 ets. 
Stories of Provence; from the French of Alphonse 
Daudet; by S. L. Lee; 25 cts. And in the 
Franklin Square Library,—A Girton Girl; by 
Mrs* Annie Edwards; 20 cts. Rainbow Gold; by 
D. C, Murray; 20 ets. War and Peace; by 
Count Tolstoi; 55 ets. A Country Gentleman; by 
Mrs. Oliphant; 20 ets. Original Comic Operas ; 
written by W. S. Gilbert; 20 cts. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, have 
published a ‘* Student’s'Edition ’’ of The Postulates 
of English Political Economy, by the late Walter 
Bagehot, M.A., Fellow of University College, 
London, Eng. ; with a preface by Alfred Marshall, 
professor of Political Economy, Cambridge. In 
this book are discussed the transfer ability of 
labor and capital, with much sagacity and suggest- 
iveness. This discussion shows the real bearing of 
Ricardeau modes of reasoning on the practical 
problems of .life, and will be found very useful to 
students of economic questions. 


Harper & Brotruers, New York, have 
ready in the ‘‘ English Worthies Series,’’ edited 
by Andrew Lang, a sketch of the Life and Labors 
of John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, by George 
Saintsbury ; price, 75 cents. These small vol- 
umes, consisting of short sketches of Englishmen 


of influence and distinction, past and present, in P 


all walks of life, are exactly suited to American 
readers. They are ably written by authors in spe- 
cial sympathy with the men, and acquainted with 
the period in which his hero lived. 


Lee & SHEPARD, Boston, have ready an 
exceedingly useful hand-book on Hints on Lan- 
guage, by 8S. Arthur Bent, A.M., Supt. of Public 
Schools, Clinton, Mass. It admirably fills a niche 
in connection with sight-reading and writing in 
primary and intermediate schools. It suggests a 
method of graded class-work, which includes, under 
the head of language, whatever is taught in read- 
ing, writing, form, color, and number, and is in- 
valuable to teachers in the lower grades. 


Ginn & Co., Boston, have ready Veazie’s 
Music Primer, by G. A. Veazie, Jr., Supervisor 
of Music, Chelsea, Mass. This is a very conven- 
ient little work, prepared expressly for the use of 
teachers in primary grades, in the preparation of 
their younger classes for staff notation as taught 
in Mason’s National Music Course. A valuable 
feature of this book is a set of formulas for finding 
the pitch of a given ‘key with the aid of a pitch- 
pipe. 

Tue Congregational Sunday-school and 
Publishing Society, Boston, have published a neat 
volume, by Rose Terry Cooke, entitled Root Bound 
and Other Sketches; price, $1.00. The reputation 


of the author isa sure guarantee that these twenty- 


two papers are of deep interest. They teach 
moral and religious lessons of great importance. 
The book is tasty in appearance and appropriately 
illustrated. 


Danie T. Armes, artist and publisher, 
205 Broadway, New York City, has prepared a 
Grant Memorial, photographed from an original 
pen-and-ink design, 22x 28 inches. It is an ad- 
mirable design and artistically executed, and fur- 
nishes an appropriate tribute to the honor and 
memory of America’s ‘‘ great captain,”’ for every 
home; price, including Penman’s Art Journal, for 
one year, $1.00. 


T. S. Dennison, Chicago, have ready 
Scrap-book of Recitations, by H. M. Soper. It 
contains a carefully selected miscellany of prose 
and poetry for recitation, and reading for schools, 
home and literary circles, and all kinds of enter- 
tainments. He has also published Soper’s Dialect 
Readings, containing choice specimens of every 
dialect in use in the United States; suitable for 
public and private entertainments ; price, each, 
25 cents. 


Outver Ditrson & Co., Boston, have 
ready two attractive and valuable little books, one 
intended for the use of infant classes in Sunday- 
schools, and the other for primary and kindergar- 
ten schools and nursery use. ‘The first, by Miss 
Emma Pitt, is appropriately entitled Fresh Flow- 
ers; and the second, by Misses Emerson and 
Swayne, assisted by L. O. Emerson, is entitled 
Gems for Little Singers. 


J. Firzgeratp & Co., New York, have 
published The Descent of Man, by Charles Darwin ; 
complete in four parts of the Humboldt Library 
of Science. No. 77 of the Humboldt Library (a 
double number, price 30 cents) completes this great 
work. The price of The Descent of Man in this 
excellent edition is only 75 cents, and thus this 
most celebrated of Darwin’s writings is brought, 
unabridged, within the reach of all classes of readers, 


Van Antwerp, Brace & Co., Cincin- 
nati and New York, have ready Language Erer- 
cises, Grammar and Composition, Part LL1., by C. 
C. Long. This book is admirable in method, and 
recognizes the laws of mental growth and disci- 
pline. The essentials of English grammar are 
presented free from unnecessary technicalities. For 
common school work this series of books has no 
superior. 


I. F. Saaw & Co., London, Eng., have 
published Worse than Orphans: How I Stole Two 
Girls and Fought for a Boy; by T. J. Barnardo, 
F.R.C.S.; price, 6 pence per dozen. It contains 
narratives of three children reseued by Dr. Bar- 
nardo’s Homes for Destitute Children in London. 
Already 8,000 little girls and boys have been res- 
cued by these noble charities. 


Tue Congregational S. S. and Publishing 
Society, Boston, have published the Outlines of 
Congregational History, by Rev. George Hunting- 
ton, professor of Carleton College, Minnesota. It 
covers in a condensed form the whole history from 
the date of the early churches to the present time 
in all lands, 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A Girton Girl, a novel; by Mrs. Annie Edwards; price 
20 cents....Harper’s Handy Series: ’Twixt Love and 
Duty, a novel; by Tighe Hopkins; price 25 cts. A Plea 
forthe Constitution of the United States of America, 
Wounded in the House of its Guardians; by George Ban- 
croft; price 25 cents. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Alice Winthrow; or, the Summer at Home: by Lucy 
Randolph Fleming; price $1.25.... Transformed; by Faye 
Huntington; price $1.25. New York: Thomas Y. Crow- 


ell & Co. 

A om nef of Modern Europe; by Richard Lodge, M.A. 
....Upland and Meadow; by Charles C. Abbott, M.D. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Worse than Orphans: How I Stole Two Girls and 
Fought for a Boy; by T. J. Barnardo. London, E. C.: 
J. F. Shaw 0. 

The Glasse of Time, inthe First Age; Divinely handled 
by Thomas Peyton; price 50 cents. New York: John B. 


Alden. 
The House at Cragie; or, Her Own Way; by Mary B. 
price $1.25. New York: Thomas Crowell 
novel; by David Christie Murray; 
by 8. L. Lee; price 


0. 
Rainbow Gold, 
rice 20 cents....Stories of Provence; 
5 cents. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

y Ten Years’ Imprisonment; by Silvio Pellico; trans- 
lated from the Latin, by Thomas Roscoe; price 10 cents. 
....A Crimson Stain; by Annie Bradshaw; price 25 cts. 
New York: Cassell & Co. 

Chart of Temperance and Physiology, No. 1: The Road 
to and How to Avoid it. New York: The Writers’ 
ub. Co. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Circulars of Information of the Bureau of Education, 
No. 3, 1885, \Washington, D.C. Annual Report of the 
Board of Education of the City of Syracuse, 1885. An- 
nual School Report of the City of Taunton, 1885. Har- 
vard University Bulletin for January, 1886; edited by 
Justin Windsor. Fourth Biennial Report of the State 
Supt. of Instruction of Kansas. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Southern Bivouac for February; terms, $2.00 a year; 
20 cents anumber. Louisville: B F. Avery & Sons. 

The Etude for February: terms $1.50 a year; 15 cents 
anumber. Philadelphia: Theodore Presser, publisher. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine, for March; terms, $1.50 a 
year, 15 cents anumber. New York; Cassell & Co. 

The Quarterly Review for January; terms $3.00 a year, 
90 cents a copy. Blackwood’siEdinburg Magazine for 
February. Terms $3.00 a year, 30 cents a copy. Phila- 
Supe: The Leonard Scott Pub. Co. 

Wide Awake, for March; terms, tan, a year; 25 cents 
anumber. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, for March; terms, 
#4.00 a year. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Babyhood for February; terms, $1.50 a year, 15 cents 
anumber. New York: Babyhood Pub. Co. 

The Century Magazine for February; terms 84.004 
year, 35 cents a number. New York: The Century Co. 

Magazine of Western History (illustrated), for Febru- 
ary; terms, $5.00 a year. Cleveland, 0.: The Magazine 
of Western History. 

The Andover Review for February; terms, ow 4 a 
year; 35 cts.a number. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Christian Thought, for January and February; terms, 

2.00 a year; 40 cents a number. New York: Wilbur #. 

etcham, publisher. 

The Co-operative Index to Periodicals, Vol. I., No. 4; 
terms, $2.00 a year; 50 cents a number. New York: 


Publication Office. 
Queries, for February; terms, $1.50 a year; 10 centsa 
number. Buffalo, N. Y.: C. L. Sherrill & Go. 
Our Little Ones and the Nursery, for February; terms 
u 


15° ry year; 15 cents a number, Boston: The R 
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WILLOW AND ALDER. 


BY PROF. W. WHITMAN BAILEY. 


See! pretty Pussy Willow, 
In ermine mantle clad, 
Is strolling by the river 
To make the Alders glad ; 
For all her yellow tresses 
In sunlight gleam with gold ; 
The breezes gently toss them 
In many a lustrous fold. 


These are my several darlings,— 
This ever-wedded pair ; 

My lad with silken raiment, 
His liss with golden hair ; 

With merry words I greet them, 
While blue-birds sing amain,— 

** The sweet south-wind is blowing, 

And spring has come again.”’ 


THE BOYS’ BURGER SCHULE 
IN HALLE. 


BY MARGARET K. SMITH. 


IV.— ARITHMETIC. 


In the seventh grade (second school year, chil- 
dren seven years of age) the greater part of the 
work in arithmetic was performed mentally. The 
children could count as far as 1,000, and solved 
without difficulty simple problems in addition and 


subtraction. In asking the questions, instead of 
the Latin plus and minus, the teacher used the 
German words more and /ess, thus: 50 more 6? 
00 less 6? 23less7? Y3less9? 62 more 15? 
130 less 60? 49 more 40? More than half the 
recitation hour was spent in giving such questions 
as the above, involving numbers in hundreds and 
tens, during which time not a single boy failed to 
answer the question correctly, the moment it was 
asked him. Not a word was said about the atten- 
tion or order of the pupils, yet I never before saw 
such perfect attention; and as for order, [ saw 
frequently ten, fifteen, or twenty boys on their feet 
at once anticipating the questions, yet it did not 
oceur to me that the little lads were out of order. 
The state of mental readiness and anticipation 
found its expression physically in the act of rising. 
In all the classes I found that during recitation 
the pupils were in the habit of rising and standing 
for some time, if they felt so disposed. This 
«change of position occasioned little if any noise, 
and it seemed to me an excellent plan for relieving 
the physical weariness which otherwise might have 
resulted from the long period of each recitation 
(a full hour). 

After the drill in mental arithmetic, the teacher 
expressed on the board the numbers 1000, and be- 
neath it, in a regular column, at the dictation of 
the pupils, 999, 998, 907, 906, ete., until the board 
was covered with columns of figures. This was a 
kind of review or drill in reading numbers back- 
ward, of which I saw no particular benefit. I 
fancy there never was, and perhaps never will be, 
such thoroughness in drill as obtains in the German 
schools. The teacher said that by Christmas the 
children would be able to read aad express, back- 
ward or forward, numbers from 1 to 1,000,000 
as well as to solve simple problems in addition and 
subtraction, involving tens and hundreds of thou- 
sands. In some classes, which I did not see, I 
was told that the work in subtraction, .when per- 
formed orally, was always done by addition,—that, 
is, by adding to the subtrahend a number sufficient 
to make it equal the minuend, and writing this 
sum below the line as the result; ¢. g., 60 — 26 = 
34, or, oe recited, ‘‘ Six units and four units are 
ten units, or one ten. One ten and two tens are 
three tens, and three tens are six tens.’’ I could 
learn no reason for this peculiar way of working 
subtraction, which was entirely new to me. 

_An the sixth grade (third school year, children 
eight years of age) the work was in multiplication 
and division, and involved the use of millions. 
The pupils wrought the examples with great accu- 
racy and rapidity. The mental exercises were 
performed orally, and involved considerable anal- 
ysis. In the more advanced grades there was a 
still greater amount of analytical work. Until I 
visited the first grade (eighth school year; pupils 
fourteen years of age) I saw no pupils using text- 
books in arithmetic. Some of the teachers had 
text-books, which they used more -as reference 
books, through the use of which time might be 
saved. 

In the first grade each pupil had a text-book, 
from which he read the example which he after- 
ward analysed orally. ‘This was one of the most un- 
pleasant classes I ever saw. The work was in 
‘* Partial Payments,’”’ and the questions so com- 
plex that the closest possible attention was con- 
stantly necessary. This strain upon the attention 
was aggravated by a teacher who was the typical 
pedagogue of fifty years ago. Nothing in the 
world could have been more irritating than his im- 
patient, rasping voice, while the contempt and de- 
rision which he heaped upon the lad who was so 
unfortunate as to miss a link in the long line of 
oral reasoning were simply horrible. The solutions 
of the problems were very long, and involved the 
use of large numbers; yet not a pupil was allowed 
the aid of a written figure. I was neither sur- 
prised nor sorry to see a few boys in the back 
Seats jot down surreptitiously on papers concealed 
under the desks such figures as might serve as 
way-marks when their turns came to recite. Asa 
matter of course, failures in that class and with 
that teacher were the rule, and not the exception, 
of the hour, The boys, it seemed to me, gained 


pupil present were sufficient to counterbalance 
every good impulse they might have received” dur- 
ing the day. 


ARTIFICIAL INCENTIVES.* 
BY HOMER BEVANS, 
Principal La Salle School, Chicago. 

Man’s superiority lies in his intellect. The 
strong and weak are so by virtue of difference in 
intellectual power. Knowledge is an instrument. 
With a keen, understanding intellect, knowledge 
is power. Courage and independence are the out- 
growth of understanding intellect freed by the 
truth. Courage and independence must ever be 
the support of free institutions. For this reason 
our forefathers wisely provided for the training of 
the people’s children in public schools. One great 
fault of the public school training has been that 
children are taught to trust the book as the high- 
est authority, the teacher second, and to accept all 
acquisitions of knowledge upon simple authority 
and trust. The cultivation of thonght in many 
eases has been regarded as too much labor, and 
has been neglected because it requires too much 
time. 

With the training of reason and judgment comes 
independence of thought and action; without it, 
dependence and servility. The best basis, the 
only basis, in the beginning at least, is individual 
personal experiences. What the child has only 
read about or heard about, he knows nothing. 
Among his own sensations, observations, thoughts, 
feelings, opinions, fancies, he is at home. Here 
he may compare, weigh, estimate, sift, separate, 
contrast, analyze, synthesize, till intellect grows 
into a tower of strength. He who presides at 
this development is patient in his knowledge of 
that with which he deals, and knows the value of 
time. He presses nothing upon his word. In his 
system authority is of no value by itself, unless 
ground and reason be there also. 

Ordinarily, while in the schoolroom, the pupils 
are subjected to a restraint, that to a considerable 
degree dwarfs, stultifies, and stupifies. But on 
the playground all is free. Action here is dic- 
tated from within by private, independent judg- 
ment. True, mental action is here more sensa- 
tional than intellectual, but what is there is his 
very own. 

There has been a tendency to force upon pupils 
certain kinds of instruction,— whether logical or 
illogical as means of mental development,—simply 
because such things ‘* ought to be known.’’ Soon 
it is found there is lack of interest, or perhaps in- 
ability to grasp so much in so short a time, or pos- 
sibly a lapse of memory. Then begins the appli- 
cation of indirect incentives to study. The rod 
has done great service in the way of inducing a love 
of books. Does a boy misspell three words : a little 
time after school spent in writing each word fifteen 
times has been deemed a valuable means of secur- 
ing to him added interest and pleasur ie gnonnine 
his spelling-book. Various other plans have been 
tried,—rolls of honor, marks, and prizes of all de- 
scriptions. 

No juster principle may be ahnounced than that 
effort is quickened by due reward, In its wise ap- 
plication all is well. The world needs to know 
the truth concerning rewards and prizes. He who 
shall bring to the human heart conviction, living 
and active, as to the nature and effect of a system 
of reward that practically says, ‘‘ To him that 
hath done the most, much shall be given; and to 
him that hath done less than the most, nothing 
shall be given,’’ will do the race inestimable ser- 
vice. I1f there be wanting appropriateness and 
equity in the distribution of rewards, naught but 
evil can come. It is vain to hope that the child of 
man will continue to climb for that which he finds 
to be beyond his reach,—that he will long be lured 
by shams. That the sense of right and justice 
may be satisfied in the field of competition, there 
must be at least approximate equality. In the 
pitting of the strong against the weak, regard for 
fair play is outraged. True excellence is sunk in 
the meaner passions. In the struggle for the 
prize, winner and loser are debased. ‘The aim in 
the effort is not the highest possible degree of ex- 
cellence for all. At the goal appears only the 
bauble prize. Inthe unseemly scramble the tender 
plant of generous, noble impulses is erushed,—kind 
and helpful disposition is strangled by scowling 
jealousies ; honor is trampled in the mire of greed 
and conceit, In the school-room equality of abil- 
ity does not exist. The prize is for but one of 
many. Soon the majority are out of the race. 
For them the would-be incentive to labor is inef- 
fectual. The sense of impossibility quenches 
thirst. Indifference sways and prompts to stupid 
idleness. Or does exuberance of youthful energy, 
seeking to relieve ennui by action, break forth into 
other than the prescribed channels, the brute force 
of the autocrat is there to suppress,—to hold in 
subjection till the majority, who cannot or will not 
strive for the prize, are, by the continual presence 
of authority, reduced to a habit of servile obedience. 
To the workers for the prize continual encour- 
agement is applied. In an air of praise, flattery, 
and adulation, the existence of superiors becomes 
a necessity to their being. ‘To guidance and direc- 
tion they yield implicit obedience, moved by the 
titillations of flattery. The prize-worker is servile, 
indeed, for he is a willing subject, with eager care 
moving to,the will of the judge who awards the 

rize. 
d Love of school,—love of study for the pleas- 
ure that may be afforded,— desire for improve- 
ment for excellence, the school should establish, 
or aim to establish. Pleasure in study, or in that 
which properly comes from study, is the only 
proper spur to further effort. The roll of honor 


ittle, if any, arithmetical knowledge; while the 
tent roused in the mind of every 


nger and 
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is a stimulus to self-love. It fosters conceit and 
love of publicity. He does not well who acts 
from a desire for commendation,—for praise. The 
roll of honor does not cultivate honor, but only 
the desire to be honored. The sentiment leads 
direct to the surrender of real virtue and inde- 
pendence. To strive to be ranked 1 in a class is 
ignoble. Manhood is a small item in him whose 
mainspring of action is a desire to be ranked |. 
Who ranks 26 may be a Grant. To seek honors 
for their own sake is unworthy. To be an Amer- 
lean should be to be a free, independent man, 
worthy of honor. Prizes, rolls of honor, credit 
marks, and the like, betoken an unsuccessful 
school, if suecess is measured by the breadth and 
depth of the foundation for manhood and woman- 
hood, free from servile dependence on authority. 

The true teacher sees in the child the possible 
man or woman. He sees that the germ of man- 
hood and womanhood must be warmed into vigor- 
ous growth while it is yet the morning of life. He 
sees that repression, suppression, and oppression 
are kin, fn akin to death; that life demands 
freedom,— that liberty is life. 
room for action and a fair field. The mainspring 
of intellectual activity is curiosity. Curiosity needs 
no prodding from the rear. Its gratification is its 
own sufficient reward. Seeing, understanding, is 
its aim and end. Curiosity must be satisfied or 
die. With its death follows the death and funeral 
of intellect. Gratified curiosity is enlarged under- 
standing ; and the pleasure therein is the largest 
reward for the effort. ‘The natural healthy exer- 
cise of inherent power recognizes no superior, 
knows no authority. The test of its suecess is con- 
sciousness. Does the child understand something, 
he knows it. The true judge is seated within; 
the superior court is the inner court. Do not in- 
vade the sanctity. This court, untampered with, 
is essential to the freedom of the subject. Ap- 
proval and disapproval of those who assume to be 
superior, dethrone the child’s faith in his con- 
sciousness. Confidence in his power is necessary 
to his independence. Depose this trust in self, and 
action from within is at an end. Authority sways. 
Servility is the quality of action. 


There must be 


INDIANA. 


ANSWERS TO EXAMINATION QUES- 
TIONS FOR JANUARY, 1886, 


ARITHMETIC, 

1. 9}$ + fof § = 20: the number required. 
The least common multiple is a product that con- 
tains all the prime factors. 

2. .0512 — .082 = 1.6. .005 — 1.605. 

3. The wall contains 2898 cu. ft. If one eu. ft. in 
the wall contains 27 bricks, 2898 cu. ft. will con- 
tain 2,808 times 27 bricks, or 78,246 bricks. 

4. ¢of a yd. = .8 yd. = 145); rd. = 
fur. = 00045 > mi. 

5. First cost = $1,312.50 

Agentscom. = 20.551 


Cost of draft = 3.355 
Freight charges = 12.50 
Total 1,357,886 


6. Rate = I+ (P X 1 per cent. X T) = $90 
+ (800 X .01 K 24) = 44. 

7. A can mow § of anacre in one day: B } of an 
acre in 1 day; both together can mow § + $= $ 
acres in 1 day. To mow 9% acres will require as 
many days as } is contained times in 9, or 6 days. 

8. The least common multiple + 25 is the 
number. 


15: Itof § +104 = 
WS = 444: 14 of 44 42: 13] of 54 74 
Ay + 74 = py, and of = 
vo = 

10. [(52)2 + (39)*] = [4225] = 65. 
GEOGRAPHY. 


Boston, New York, Charleston, Norfolk, San 
Francisco. A good harbor is essential to extensive 
commerce, upon which the prosperity of a city 
largely depends. 

2. The two States resemble each other in gen- 
eral fertility of soil and level surface. Each State 
has the Mississippi River as its eastern boundary, 
and is divided almost diagonally by a great navi- 
gable branch flowing toward the southeast. They 
differ in climate, agricultural products, origin of 
their inhabitants, and in education. 

3. From San Francisco to Panama, thence to 
Liverpool, thence to St. Petersburgh. 

4. Pacific, Indian, and Arctic Oceans; Mediter- 
ranean, Black, Caspian, Red, Arabian, China, 
and Japan Seas; Bay of Bengal, and Gulf of 
Siam. 

5. Columbia, Ecuador, and Chili. 

6. Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, and Barea. 

7. The most important exports are grains, flax- 
seed, lumber, wool, hemp, and cattle. 

8. Atlantic, Mississippi, St. Lawrence, Pacific, 
and Mackenzie systems. 

10. The Tropie of Cancer is located 23}° north 
of the Equator, to mark the northern limit of ver- 
tical rays of thesun: the Tropic of Capricorn, 234° 
south of the Equator, to mark the southern limit of 
vertical rays. The Arctic Circle is located 234° 
from the North Pole, and the Antarctic Circle 234° 
from the South Pole, to mark the limit of the great 
cirele of illumination over the poles. 

GRAMMAR, 
1. The appositive modifier signifies the same 
thing, while the possessive noun as a modifier sig- 


nifies a different thing. 
2. (a) Sheep, grouse, heathen, (5) Annals, 


nuptials, antipodes, 
, The name of anything of the male sex is 


il 


called a masculine noun; of the female sex, a femi- 


nine noun; without sex, a neuter noun. There are 
various grammatical usages in regard to gender. 

4. Complex sentence, predicate modified by the 
substantive clause, *‘that which ye yourselves do 
know.”’ 

5. The passive voice is formed by uniting with 
the past participle of any transitive verb the vari- 
ous parts of the auxiliary verb to be, 

6. (a) Present tense,—arrangements are being 
made, ete. 

(0) Past tense, past time expressed. 

c) Past tense, expressing present time. 

(d) Present tense, expressing future time. 

8. Thite primary tenses, because there are three 
divisions of time; and three secondary tenses, be- 
cause an action may be spoken of as completed, 
with reference to each of the three divisions of 
time. 

9. Intransitive verbs have no passive voice: for 
in such verbs the action is confined to the agent, 
and therefore no object is acted upon. 

10. The infinitive merely names the action or 
state which the verb asserts. The infinitive lacks 
the distinguishing mark of a verb; namely, the 
function of asserting, unlimited by person and 
number, and hence incapable of predication. 


HISTORY. 


One cause of the civil war was the different sys- 
tem of labor in the North and in the South. In 
the South the theory was that capital should own 
labor; in the North, that labor and capital are 
free. Prior to the invention of the cotton-gin the 
tedious process of picking cotton by hand rendered 
the production of upland cotton unprofitable, 
With the cotton-gin, from being profitless, cotton 
suddenly became the most profitable of all the 
staples. It was estimated that Whitney’s gin 
added a thousand million dollars to the revenues 
of the southern States. Cotton became king. 
Slave-labor grew in demand in proportion to the 
increased profitableness of cotton, and slavery be- 
came an important and deep-rooted institution. It_ 
was aggressive. The southern States had become 
cotton-producing; the eastern States had given 
themselves to manufacturing. The tariff measures 
favored manufactures at the expense of producers. 
The struggle for power led to the Missouri Agi- 
tation of 1820-21, the nullification acts of South 
Carolina, the annexation of Texas, the Omnibus 
Bill, the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, and finally the 
Rebellion and Civil War. 


SCIENCE OF TEACHING, 


1. Perception as an intellectual power may be 
educated ; that is, strengthened by use; and when 
this is done, we have what may be termed ‘‘ ac- 
quired perception.”’ 

2. To develop memory by the laws of associa- 
tion and repetition. 

3. The main purpose of early language work is 
to cultivate the Aahit of using language correctly. 
It is also one of the best thought exercises. 

4. Geographical facts should be classified and 
grouped. ‘They should also be compared, and by 
the principle of association so arranged in classes 
as to be easily remembered. 

5. In order to develop fixed habits of promptness 
aud regularity. Education means the develop- 
ment of right Aabits of thinking and doing. 
Punctuality and regularity are among the first of 
these habits in importance. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— Diamonds in plenty, a geologist who has 
studied the subject says, will yet be found in 
Georgia, in a belt that he locates between Atlanta 
and the Savannah River, about one hundred miles 
in length and from ten to thirty miles in breadth. 


— Sir William Thomson has recently calculated 
that the average size of a chemical atom is not less 
than six and not greater than sixty billionths of a 
eubic inch. It has also been caleulated that in a 
eubie inch of air there are three hundred quintil- 
lions of atoms. Hence the cubic inch of air is by 
no means full, and it is possible for them to move 
eighteen miles a minute and collide against each 
other 8,500,000 times a second, as has also been 
lately calculated that they do. 

— The Clarks are reported to be making rapid 
progress with the great three-foot object-glass for 
the Lick telescope. ‘The material turns out excel- 
lent, at least so far as appears at present. The 
machine-work on the lenses was all finished some 
weeks ago, and the delicate hand-work of local 
correction has been steadily going on since then, 
It is impossible to say just how long this will con- 
tinue; but, unless something unlooked for turns 
up, the objective ought to be finished sometime 
next spring or summer. The two lenses will stand 
about six inches apart, and the focal length will be 
about fifty-eight feet. 

— Dr. Thomas A. Worrall, of Washington, D.C., 
has invented a type-writing machine which is, to 
to all intents and purposes, a web printing-press ; 
and the operator, instead of having to change 
sheets every two hundred words, keeps working on 
until the web of paper has been worked off. The 
paper is wound from one roller to another, receiving 
the impression meanwhile, as in case of the modern 
newspaper press. The characters used are really 
type, just such as is used on every paper in the 
country; and any size may be used. These types 
are fixed on a barrel or cylinder in rows, each row 
representing the same letter,—one row ‘*a,’’ an- 
other ‘‘b,’’ and so on. The inking of the types 
is done with rollers similar in form to the old-time 
roller of the printing press, while the power comes 
from both hands and foot. To make an im- 
pression, a treadle is used ; and, to place the letter 
in position, both hands of the operator are used, 
each step of the treadle giving as many impressions 
as there are letters in the 


instance, twenty-one copies, 
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SCHOOLMASTERS’ CLUB. 
** Do THE PUBLIC ScHOOLs AFFORD A PREP- 
ARATION FOR BusrNess LIFE ?”’ 


The Boston Schoolmasters’ Club held one of its 
most successful meetings on Saturday, Feb. 20. 
Over seventy were present, and several new mem- 
bers were i 

After the gustatory exercises, Pres. D. B. Hagar 
ealled the attention of the company to the presence 
of Mr. Seth Davis, of Newton, the oldest school- 
master in Massachusetts, now in the 9%} year of 
his age. The president gave some interesting 
reminiscences of the old school at West Newton 
taught by Master Davis, and of which the speaker 
was once a pupil and a schoolmate of Alexander 
H. Rice. Upon motion of Rev. A. E. Winship, 
Mr. Davis was elected an honorary member .of the 
club amid much enthusiasm. 

“The Schools as Affording Preparation For 
Business Life ’’ was the topic of the day, and was 
discussed from the ‘‘ outside’’ point of view by 
ex-Govornor Alex. H. Rice, thon. Eustace C. 
Fitz, and Hon. E. Atkinson; and from the “‘ in- 
side’’ by masters D. W. Jones, R. G. Huling, and 
J. B. Taylor, members of the club. 

Ex-Gov. Alex. H. Rice: 

Gevernor Rice said he did not feel sure that ed- 
ucation had so much to do with business success as 
character and manners had. A well disciplined 
mind, said the speaker, is the first requisite of 
success in business as well as in professional life. 
The great variety of pursuits and the keenness of 
competition of the present day render the choice of 
an occupation for a boy a task of no littie diffi- 
eulty. It therefore behooves the teacher to so dis- 
cipline the youthful mind that when a boy comes 
out of ao he may be able to direct a well-disci- 
plined mind to such occupations as taste, fitness, 
and circumstances may dictate. Whatever the in- 
stincts and endowments of the pupils, all should 
be taught habits of observation and concentration. 
a ‘think our schools as a whole,’’ said the 
speaker, *‘ are deficient in the practice of good 
manners; and itis a serious omission.’’ Governor 
Rice believed that the old-fashioned habits of cour- 
tesy had exercised a most potent influence upon 
the character and success of the business men of 
the present generation. 

D. W. Jones, Lowell School, Boston : 

We hear of the failure of schools to educate 
pupils for this or that business; but is there a 
doubt that our schools furnish the proper training 
for citizenship ? This is the function of our schools ; 
and the education which makes men good citizens 
makes them good business men. Whatever truth 
gives a better knowl of nature, of government, 
of society, and of , is useful and practical. 
Schooling unfits boys for labor, say some of our 
critics. Schooling may spoil some boys and girls, 
but the lack of it spoils many more. 

IIon, Eustace C. Fitz : 

** We ean test a machine by its product better 
than in any other way,”’ he said. ‘‘ You are they 
who grind in the mill; and I can candidly say that 
in an experience of thirty years with your product 
I have never had any cause to find fault with the 
quality. I know that you cannot invent brains for 
stupid pupils or put a square plug in a round hole, 
oat I do not expect it.”’ Mr. Fitz produced a 
book containing the names of 123 boys who had 
come into his business from the public schools, and 
rapidly passed in review the subsequent career of 
many of their numbers, showing that out of the 
123 who had come under his special care, 28 were 

et at their posts; and of the others most are well- 
ted and doing well, and but few of the total 
number have gone tothe bad. After all, a well- 
trained mind, with the power for combination, is 
the best equipment for a business man. 
Prin. R. &. Huling, Fitchburg, Mass. : 

As a result of a personal investigation, Mr. 

Huling read some interesting Out of 266 

nates from the Fitchburg high school, it was 

oand that 35 per cent. became teachers; that 26 
per cent. remained in domestic life; that 32 per 
cent. entered business life; and 7 per cent. en- 
tered the professions. Fifty-six replies to letters 
sent to employers of graduates who had entered 
business life, showed that 75 per cent. of such grad- 
uates had been excellently prepared for business 
life by their school training; 20 per cent., or a 
little less, had been well pre ; and a little 
over 5 per cent. were recorded as being deficient 
in preparation. 

Hon. Edward Atkinson : 

_ “* It is somewhat singular that you should have 
happened to invite me to speak to you upon the 
function of the common school in the preparation 
which it may give for business life, for the reason 
that I never had even the advantage of going to a 
good school for more than six months after I was 
ten years old. I might, perhaps, have called my- 
self a self-taught man; but T" happened ounce to 
use that inaccurate expression when conversing 
with my old friend, Dr. Francis Lieber, where- 
upon he barst out with petulant indignation : ‘ Why 
don’t you talk about a self-laid egg?’ Since 
then I have observed the self-taught men to see 
what kind of chickens had been hatched by that 
process, and | confess that the result of my obser- 
vation would not lead me to boast overmuch of 
such a method of education. The object of a 
school I assume to be to instruct a boy in such a 
way that he will know how to go on with his edu- 
eation in life after he has to be subjected to 
your instruction. The object of the school, then, 
is to develop the several powers which make u 
the complete man. What are they? The quic 
and ready use of the eye and of the hand, under 
the direction of a well developed brain, coupled 
with the quick and ready use of the brain in its 
application to all the arts and incidents of life. A 
man may have gained more out of what he has for- 
gotten out of what he remembers of his school 


instruction, if, in the process of instruction, he has 
learned to use his own faculties. The disadvan- 
tage of the so-called self-taught man consists, - 
haps, more in the long period which it takes him 
to get the control of his own faculties, and to know 
how to apply them, than in any other loss for want 
of proper schooling. For instance, let us consider 
the most simple example. Ought you to teach a 
boy bookkeeping in ae to prepare him for busi- 
ness life? This is what the so-called practical 
man and the self-taught man often claim at your 
hands. But I say, ‘No.’ Let not the boy’s 
time be wasted in trying to comprehend the simple 
art of keeping books before he fully understands 
the object of the bookkeeping. If he has been 
well taught in the school, and if his habits of ob- 
servation have first been well developed, he will be 
capable of clear thinking upon the subjects which 
he may be called upon to deal with in his business 
life. He may then learn bookkeeping in a day by 
beginning to keep books.”’ 

Prin. J. B. Taylor, Berkeley School, Boston : 

Mr. Taylor suggested that America is no 
throughout the world for the capacity of her men 
for business, and for the attention of her people to 
her school life and the education of the young. 
These two facts, he said, looked at in their rela- 
tions to each other, settled the whole question in 


a nut-shell. 
Resolutions. 


On motion of E. C. Carrigan, of the State Board 
of Education, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Schoolmasters’ 
Club of Massachusetts, believe that provisions of law, 
making more permanent the tenure of office of teachers, 
are essential to the highest welfare of the public schools 
of the Commonwealth, and that the same should be 
enacted. 

The resolutions of the Association on the death 
of Mr. Philbrick we print in another column, 


PERSONALS. 


— John Bascom, president of the Wisconsin 
State University, has formally notified the Board 
of Regents that in June, 1886, he will offer his 
resignation, to take effect in June, 1887. 


— Mr. Carlo Venezeani, a doctor of philosophy 
of the University of Heidelberg, has been ap- 
inted instructor in Italian and Spanish in the 
ton University, to succeed the late Dr. ‘Torri- 
celli. 

— Jchn Tatlock, for many years professor of 
Mathematics in Williams College, but of late years 
engaged in the practice of law, died at Pittsfield, 
Feb. 19, aged 78 years. He leaves a widow, but 
no children. 

— Isaac Huse, Jr., the Field Agent of the North- 
western Edueational Commission school of Utah, 
has been appointed ‘‘ State Representative”’ for 
the New England Association meeting at Topeka. 

— Prof. Charles D. Morris, collegiate professor 
of Latin and Greek in Johns Hopkins University, 
died on Feb. 7. Professor Morris took his degree 
-of A.B. at Lincoln College, Oxford, in 1849. He 
was professor in the University of New York 
in 1875. 

— The engagement is announced at Hingham 
of Hon. John D. Long to Miss Agnes Peirce, a 
teacher of the high school in that town. Miss 
Peirce is the daughter of the late Rev. Jose ph 
Peirce, a Universalist clergyman of Attleboro. 

— The fiftieth anniversary of the graduation of 
Professor Lincoln, from Brown University, occurs 
next commencement. In view of the great services 
rendered to his a/ma mater by this eminent scholar, 
and the high regard and esteem in which he is 
held, both by his pupils and by all graduates, it is 
proposed to commemorate the occasion by present- 
ing his portrait to the university. A committee, 
of which J. C. B. Woods is chairman, has been 
organized as a committee to solicit and receive con- 
tributions, and generally to take all necessary steps 
toward securing the portrait and presenting it to 
the university on behalf of the contributors. 

— Mr. John B. Gough, the eminent temperance 
advocate and platform orator, who was stricken 
with apoplexy while lecturing in Philadelphia, died 
in that city last week. Mr. Gough was born in 
Sandgate, County of Kent, England, Aug. 22, 
1817. To him, doubtless, belongs the distinction 
of having addressed, in public speech, more human 


beings than any of his contemporaries. Spurgeon 
began as a preacher ten years later than Gough, 
and Henry Ward Beecher did not rise into celeb- 


rity until Gough had been for half-a-dozen years 
the prince of platform speakers. He wasa gener- 
ous giver from the time his lecture engagements 
became remunerative, and gave where little public 
attention was ever attraeted to his benevolence. 


— Professor Riché, president of the faculty 
of the Central high school of Philadelphia, re- 
signed February 11. A committee has been ap- 
pointed to prepare suitable resolutions relative to 
the retirement of Professor Riché, who expects to 
travel in Europe this summer, after the graduation 
of his son from West Point. Professor Riché 
ranks high as a scholar and teacher, and, after a 
long and successful career as an educator, is fully 
deserving of a rest. In the case of the resignation 
of Professor Howard, of the same school, in the 
department of history, a committee, consisting of 
ex-Gov. Hoyt, Prof. Franklin Taylor, and Supt. 
MacAlister, will hold a competitive examination of 
applicants to fill the $1,925 position. It is thought 
that Professor Riché’s position will be filled at the 
next meeting of the d of Education. 


salary is $2,400 per annum. 
OBITUARY. 
Died, Sunday morning, Feb, 7, at Jamaica 
Plain, Miss Martha A. Dudley, aged 63 years. 
Miss Dudley was born in 
early education at Lancaster, and 


n, received her 
uated at 


** Father 


the normal school at Lexington un 


The | 30 


Peirce.’’ She took her first school in South Read- 
ing (Wakefield), where she did much to revolu- 
tionize the methods of teaching and discipline. 
She subsequently taught in the primary schools, 
and in the Chapman Hall School in ton, in the 
seminary established by Dr. Dio Lewis at Lex- 
ington, and in a school established by herself at 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Five years ago, broken in health, 
she opened a school for young children in Lexing- 
ton. Here she remained until a year and a half 
since, when she was compelled to give up the work 
she had followed so long and loved so well. In 
the pleasant home of her sister at Jamaica Plain, 
after a protracted illness, she met the great change, 
trusting in the love and mercy of her Heavenly 
Father. Miss Dudley endeared herself to a large 
circle of friends by her loving spirit. In her long 
career as a teacher she accomplished a great work 
in training young minds to love knowledge and 
seek virtue. She ruled by the heart rather than 
by the hand. Hers is the memory of a life of ear- 
nest, faithful, loving toil, and of a character strong 
in moral and religious principle, and beautiful in 
simple Christian goodness. G. A. 


PROFESSIONAL SUPERVISION. 


A superintendent in the West has a rather 
characteristic way of exercising criticism upon 
the work of his teachers. He visits a school-room, 
sits down in an unfrequented corner and carefully 
observes what is going on. When he leaves he 
makes a pleasant remark to the teacher, and, if 
the occasion seems to call for it, also to the pupils. 
Then he retires to his office and fills out a blank 
like the one attached below, keeps this on record, 
and sends an exact copy to the teacher,—in closed 
envelope, of course. She there has it, black on 
white, what he thinks of her work, of her manner 
of teaching and managing. If she takes exception 
to any of the superintendent's remarks, she meets 
him at his office, and then and there the superin- 
tendent holds a ‘‘ teacher’s meeting’’ (a private 
one); that is to say, makes her understand what 
her mistakes are by applying the test of principles. 

I full well understand that this method of crit- 
icising can be perverted into the most unpleasant 
fault-finding, just as every other good method can 
be misapplied. The method is all right; itis only 
the manner of applying it which may or may not 
make the thing successful. If the teachers know 
that their superior officer means well, that he is 
kind-hearted, and intends this for their own advan- 
tage, as well as for that of the schools, they will 
receive this written criticism in the spirit in which 
it is offered. Not that he answers every query 
found below as often as he makes a visit. No; 
sometimes he finds it desirable to call the teacher’s 
attention to a very weak spot in her management 
or mode of teaching, and, therefore dwells on this 
point, leaving the other questions blank. 

A teacher gets, in the course of a year, about a 
dozen of these blanks, partly or entirely filled out 
by the superintendent, and can mark pretty accu- 
rately whether she is gaining in skill of teaching 
and managing, or not. The questions attached 
below are not the same as last year. He changes 
them from time to time, introducing a new feature 
now and then, drépping other points which have 
found their way into the comprehension of his 
corps of teachers, ‘‘ with the impressibility of 
truth,’’ as Friend Hailmann says. 

I offer these questions to you for publication, 
Mr. Editor; they seemed to me in the highest de- 
gree suggestive. Though you may readily guess 
who the superintendent in question is, please do 
not publish his name. He is a modest man, and 
might feel embarrassed if he sees his name in 
print. CLARIBEL D. 


COPY OF THE BLANK. 
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1. Did the teacher possess the undivided at- Answers: 
tention of h—— pupils ? 

2. Was h——instruction interesting enough 
to secure attention ? 

3. Was it objective? did —— illustrate it suf- 
ficiently ? 

4. Were the teacher’s statements unquestion- 


able 

5. Did they follow each other in logical order ? 

6. Was the instruction clear and comprehen- 
sible to all ? 

7. Had it practical bearings upon actual con- 
ditions of life ! 

8. Did it seem to promise lasting results ? 

9. Was the pupil’s self-activity called into play ? 

10. Was the teacher’s manner of questioning 
correct? 

11. Did —— show proper regard to the pupil’s 
| ? 

12. Was the object of the lesson secured by 
— application ? 

13. Did the teacher seem to have consulted 
the course of study ? 

14. Did —— seem to have prepared h—self 
for the lesson? 

15. Did —— aid the pupils in the development 
of new ideas ? 

16. Did —— guide the children in discovering 
their errors ? 

17. Did the pupils speak in complete senten- 


es 

18. Did it seem as if the teacher asked the 
brighter pupils only ? 

19. Was the teacher too talkative? 

20. Were mistakes in pronunciation and em- 

hasis left uncorrected ? 

21. Did the teacher always address h—— ques- 
tions to the whole class ? 

22.. Did —— indulge in repeating the pupil’s 
answer? 

23. Did —— say or do anything which the pu- 
pils might have said or done themselves? 

24. Was the teacher’s writing on the 
commendable ? 

25. Did the class seem to make progress in 
their studies? 

26. In what branch of study did the class seem 
to be weak ? 

27. Was order maintained by harsh treatment ? 

28. Did the teacher watch the class steadily ? 

29. Did ——_ change h— position unnecessarily? 

. Did —— ignore faults and irregularities ? 

31. Was the class quiet? Diligent? 

32. How was the order in coming and going, 
and handling books and utensils ? 

33. Was the teacher just in praising? Repri- 
manding ? 

34. Was —— consistent in all —— actions? 

35. Did —— practise self-command ? 

36. What was the condition of the atmosphere? 
Temperature ? 


Remarks : 
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State Editor, F. B.GAULT, So. Pueblo. 

CoLoRADO.—The Colorado State S. S. Asso- 
ciation will open an assembly park in the near 
future near Palmer Lake. ‘This is a beautiful 
little sheet of water, situated in the midst of fine 
scenery on the divide between the Platte and 
Arkansas rivers. The elevation is 1,500 feet. It 
is proposed to raise $20,000 for fitting up the 
grounds and building a tabernacle. 

Pilgrims westward to the National Association 
should arrange to extend their travels as far west 
as Colorado. Very reasonable excursion rates will 
be made to members. This editor will cheerfully 
give all the information at his command to mem- 
bers of the guild with reference to desirable tours, 
suitable resorts, ete. 


INDIANA.—The New Providence Academy is 
to have a new library of about a thousand volumes. 
The State superintendent has assisted in the selec- 
tion of the books. 

Mr. Herbert M. Skinner, deputy superintend- 
ent, will represent the State at the convention of 
the Department of Superintendence. 

The semi-annual reports of ute managers, 
held Dec. 1, 1885, showed that in White County 
116 members had thus,early paid their fees; in 
Hendricks, 114; in Hamilton, 125; in Elk- 
hardt, 142. 

The Report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction was delivered to the governor in manu- 
script in January, but will not be published. The 
Biennial Report will be published as usual, at the 
close of the year. 

A very interesting exhibit of the Reading Cir- 
cle has been made at New Orleans. It covers 
atable 4x6 feet, and includes all the St. Louis 
exhibit, and in addition the examination MSS., cer- 
tificates of credit, ete. It was prepared by Secre- 
tary Skinner, and is a credit to the organization. 

The School Journal is developing in the historical 
line. It is publishing, as a serial, *‘ Indiana in 
the War of 1812,”’ and in the same way a study of 
the ‘* Ordinance of 1787.”’ 

The friends of education in Marion are project- 
ing a series of lectures on the plan of the Plymouth 
Church lectures for young people. 

‘The freshman class in the State University is said 
to be the largest class ever entered in any of our 
state colleges. The university is growing in every 
way under President Jordan’s vigorous manage- 


ment. 

Prof. J. M. Patton, of Virginia, has been elected 
assistant professor of modern languages in the State 
University. 

The bronze statue of St. Mary, surmounting the 
dome at Notre Dame, is now lighted by forty Edi- 
son lamps. It presents a brilliant appearance at 
night and is visible for miles. 

State Editor, Gko. E. KNEPPER, Peoria. 

ILLINOIS. — A teachers’ institute, under the 
direction of Prin. J. L. Hartwell, was held in 
Washington on the 6th inst. The attendance was 
large, and the discussions and papers practical and 
spirited. All the principals of the county were 
present, besides others from adjoining counties. 

A full aecount of the meeting of the Northern 
Teachers’ Association, for which arrangements 
were made, was lost in the mails. From a private 
letter we learn that the meeting was a most suc- 
cessful one. It was held on Jan. 29 and 30, at 
Freeport. 225 were present at the Saturday fore- 
noon meeting. 

Richard Edwards, LL.D., on Friday evening 
|delivered a lecture on ‘‘ What will the course of 
the Illinois Reading Circle accomplish if carefully 
studied ?”’ Saturday afternoon, E. C. Hewett, pres- 
ident of the Illinois State Normal University, lect- 
ured on ‘‘ Pedagogy.’’ ‘The next meeting will 
oceur April 24 and 25, 

There is much enthusiasm manifested over the 
meeting of high school teachers to be held in 
Rockford some time in April. The program will 
present attractions that teachers cannot well afford 
to miss. The meeting will be held in the new 
high-school building, of which Rockford is justly 
proud, 

The program of the Central Illinois Teachers’ 
Association was issued the 15th of this month. 
The meeting will be held at Peoria, March 12 and 
13. Everything is being done by the executive 
committee to make this meeting a complete suc- 
cess. Peoria County will be represented by 200 
teachers, and Tazewell County promises a large 
delegation. All the village schools in adjoining 
counties will close school on Friday, March 12, 
and come to Peoria. W. L. Steele, Galesburg ; 
H. J. Barton, Normal; and J. B. Munger, Ran- 
toul, constitute the executive committee. 


Supt. S. J. Howe, of Lee County, is the first, we 
have noticed, to announce his summer institute.. 
It begins July 26 and continues three weeks. ‘The- 
instructors are Leslie Lewis, of Hyde Park; John 
T. Bowles, of Decatur; and E. C, Webster, of’ 
Dixon. 

Supt. Sanford of Ogle will not be a candidate 
for reélection. He will spend several years in 
study in Germany. His place in Ogle County will 
be hard to fill. 

Winnebago County comes into line with an edu- 
cational paper. It is called the Winnebago County 
Schools, and is edited by Co. Supt. Kinnie. 

According to the last report sixty-four counties . 
of the state have organized reading circles. Seyen 
counties are pursuing the work without taking 
membership in the State Association. There are- 
over 4,000 teachers reading on the regular course.. 
In number of members Witt County ranks first, 
Fulton second, and DeKalb third. 

The joint meeting between Lee and Whiteside 
counties, held at Dixon, was quite a success. ‘There 


were 120 teach t, The next meeting wi 
be held in Sterling 
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State Editor, ORION C. ScoTT, Oskaloosa. 

IowA.—The legislature is giving much attention 
this session to education. Bills have been pre- 
sented on free text-books; prohibition of the em- 
ployment of children under fifteen years of age in 
mines, factories, and workshops; and compulsory 
education. 

Teachers’ associations are thought by the Clinton 
County teachers to be as good for the county teach- 
ers as are those of the State or nation for those 
who may attend, and no county in the State has 
more interesting and instructive meetings than 
those of Clinton County. ‘ 

Co, Supt. Geo. B. Phelps, Supts. H. Sabin, of 
Clinton; H. E. Robbins, of Lyons; and C. E. 
Shelton, of De Will are a strong force in a county. 

Supt. R. G. Young, of East Waterloo, has issued 
anew course of study and rules and regulations 
with board, which reflect great credit on the stper- 
intendent, and shows the high requirements and 

work of the schools. 

Fremont County teachers are preparing to go in 
a body to Topeka to attend the National ‘Teachers’ 
Association. 

A class of ten pupils will graduate from the 
Sidney high school next spring. 

The teachers of Mills County, among the fore- 
most in progressive work, held an interesting meet- 
ing at Glenwood, Feb. 13. 

Miss Cora A. Cooley, principal of the South 
Pueblo high school, has resigned on account of ill 
health. Miss Alfa J. Campbell, of Cedar Rapids, 
has been elected her successor. 

F. D. Merritt, of West Union, is the new super- 
intendent of Fayette Co. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Emporia. 

KANSAS.—A large number of Kansas high 
schools are fitting their graduates to enter the State 
University. The State Normal has now begun to 
extend to certain high schools the opportunity to 
certificate their graduates for admission to the 
entering class. 

Baker University, Baldwin, seems to be the 
most prosperous, certainly the most largely attended 
denominational school in Kansas. 

Co. Supt. Wilcox of Beloit has resigned because 
of business engagements, and Co. Supt. Ratliffe of 
Wellington on account of ill-health. The latter 
has been succeeded by his wife, the former by J. 
M. Cox. 

Bertice Hastings, of last year’s State Normal 
class, resigned his cadetship at West Point after 
passing his second examination. He is now Supt. 
Schliemann’s assistant in Manhattan schools. 

The 25th anniversary of the admission of Kansas 
was very generally celebrated Jan, 20. In a two 
hours’ program at Emporia every member of the 
faculty took a brief part. In a celebration at the 
State capital the address on the public schools 
formed no unimportant part. 

In conclusion we remark that all Kansas is look- 
ing forward to a big time at the National Educa- 
tional Association at Topeka next July. 

We bespeak an interesting suppert from all 
parts of the State for the county Licbechasl bill, 
and the bill requiring the grading of the district 
schools. Both these measures will come before 
the legislature this winter. The committee on ed- 
ucation, in each house, favors them, as we under- 
stand the matter. The session will doubtless be a 
short one. If Kansas constituencies are to en- 
courage their representatives on thismatter during 
this session, it must be done at once. Weare much 
more interested in the success of these bills than 
we are in Senator Ingalls’ scheme of a national 
university. 

_ The State Normal School has enrolled during 
‘its first term almost 600 students. The other 
State institutions report a large attendance. 

State Editor, W. J. Cox, Hancock. 

MICHIGAN.—Dr. V. C. Vaughan, of Michigan 
University, who recently won a prize by his discov- 
ery of tyrotoxicon or cheese poison, has pursued his 
investigations and finds that the poison sometimes 
forms in putrefying milk, and is, therefore, inde- 
pendent of rennet. 

The Political Science Association of the State 
University has been reorganized. 

The new gymnasium at Ann Arbor is ready 
for use. 

The *‘ Eastern Michigan Normal School and 
Commercial College,’’ which is now located at 
Fenton, will move to Alma at the close of the 
current year. 

State Editor, O. WHITMAM, Red Wing. 

MINNESOTA.—The Luverne public schools have 
enrolled 230 pupils. 

Prof. O. V. Tousley, of Minneapolis, has re- 
turned from his western trip, where he has been 
looking up the matter of manual training in con- 
nection with public schools. Minneapolis contin- 
ues to increase her school accommodations. 

_, Fergus Falls public schools have many non-res- 
ident pupils. The Board of Education has lately 


purchased three Webster’s Unabridged Dictionaries, 
some wall maps, and some mathematical blocks 
for the primary grades. 

The night schools of St. Paul have closed earlier 
than anticipated, in consequence of the influence of 
the ice carnival.’’ 

At the recent meeting of the Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, the following resolution was 
adopted : 

Resolved, That in manual training we recognize an edu- 
cetienal factor worthy of our careful attention, and that 


it is our duty to become acquainted with its principles 
alu «cur bearing upon our educational system. 


NEw JERSEY.—The fight in the public school 
district of Jacksonville, a few miles from New 
Brunswick, is attracting widespread attention. It 
is probably the most novel case on record. It is 
reported that the teacher in the school has long 
been obnoxious to the pupils and to some of their 
parents. A few days ago one of the boys in the 
school, a lad of 13 years, got up just before recess 
and asked the pupils to vote as to whether or not 
they deemed the teacher capable of conducting the 
institution. Before the astonished instructor could 
move, the scholars had unanimously voted that 
the teacher was unfit for the ition. Recess 
followed, and the pupils packed up their books 
and walked home. Strange to say, nearly all the 
children were upheld by the parents, and the 
school has been closed ever since. 


State Editor, A. F. ONDRRDONK,| Albany. 

New YorK.—Some interesting facts and fig- 
ures from the annual report of State Supt. Rug- 
gles, recently transmitted to the Legislature : 
Number of pupils attending the public schools 
some portion of the year, 1,024,845; average time 
of each pupil in the country and village schools, 
18 7-10 weeks, and in the cities, 26 1-10 weeks. 
An advance in the average of teachers’ wages is 
accepted as an indication that a better class of 
teachers is being employed. The amount expended 
for teachers’ wages was $8,762,950, which exceeds 
by $497,497 the highest sum paid in any previous 
year. The number of volumes added to the school 
district libraries during the year was 31,439; nev- 
ertheless, the total number of volumes is now only 
732,876, while in 1853 it was 1,604,210. The 
Supt. has, in previous reports, called attention to 
the decadence of these libraries, and has suggested 
preventive legislation, such as a law prohibiting 
trustees from diverting library money to the pay- 
ment of teachers’ wages, as they now have by law 
a right to do. The several State normal schools 
have graduated 327 students, an increase of 27 
over the previous year. ‘The total attendance in 
normal departments was 2,471. But, notwith- 
standing the increased number of normal schools 
and their increased attendance, the number of 
teachers employed and holding normal diplomas is 
steadily diminishing. This is partly accounted for 
by supposing that the facilities for obtaining an 
academic and general education afforded by free 
normal schools are accepted by students who never 
intend to make teaching a profession. To put a 
check on this quasi-fraud, it is proposed to elimin- 
ate academic departments from normal schools, in- 
crease age of admission, raise the grade and shorten 
the time of study. The year just closed has been 
a most successful one for teachers’ institutes; 72 
were held, and the aggregate attendance was greater 
by 3,525 than during the preceding year. Of the 
11,254 districts, 9,613 report that physiology and 
hygiene were taught. The whole number of 
teachers employed is 31,399 and 20,000 of these 
are licensed by school commissioners upon what 
the Supt. intimates are very unsatisfactery exam- 
inations. He suggests as remedy that the ques- 
tions used by the commissioners be issued by the 
State department, and that the answers be returned 
to the department for approval. It is the opinion 
of the editor of this column that such a plan hon- 
estly administered would do more toward improv- 
ing the quality of country teaching than any other 
single scheme that has emanated from the State 
department within the last ten years. 


State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 

Ou1o.—The Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation held a profitable session at Cleveland on 
the 13thinst. C. W. Carroll of Chardon, Dr. 8. J. 
Kirkwood of Wooster, H. V. Allen of Cleveland, 
and others, led in the discussion of live topics. 

A late number of the Sandusky Register contains 
a strong article in favor of township supervision, 
from the pen of Dr. Alston Ellis. 

A. A. Graham, Esq., secretary of the Ohio Ar- 
cheological Society, is pushing the interests of the 
society vigorously. 

M. E. Hard, superintendent of the public schools 
of Galliopolis, is a prominent candidate for the 
office of U. S. Commissioner of Education. Mr. 
Hard has excellent attainments, and would dis- 
charge the duties of said office creditably. 

Ohio has sent a large delegation to Washington 
to attend the meeting of the National Department 
of Superintendence. 

Supt. M. Manley has eight institute engagements 


for the present school year. Mr. Manley’s work 
is highly valued wherever he has been. 
The annual report of School Comr. Brown will 


formation on the subject of school libraries. 


appropriations by the school board. 

any schools throughout Ohio have abolished | 
recesses in the grammar and high schools. So far 
no complaints have come to my notice. 


iners will be held at Portsmouth, March 3lst to 
April 3d. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — The large public school 
building of Chester, in the middle ward, was de- 
stroyed by fire a few days ago, together with the 
contents. The Joss is estimated at $10,000. 

A debt of $140,000 against the University of 
Pennsylvania, at the close of the fiscal year of 1884, 
has been paid off, and the institution is now free 
of any incumbrance. 

Ursinus College (Montgomery Co.) has recently 
received a $5,000 endowment. 

Local institutes are held in every township in 
Indiana Co., and are largely attended by teachers, 
directors, and citizens. 

The executive committee of the State Associa- 
tion recently met in Supt. Balliet’s office, Read- 
ing. The members present were Supts. Foos of 
Harrisburg, Hoffecker of Montgomery, McNeal 
of Dauphin, and Landis of Allentown, and Prin- 
cipal Geist of Marietta. It was decided to hold 
the next annual session of the Association at 
Allentown, on the 6th, 7th, and 8th of July next. 
The program will be full and interesting. 


State Editor, VIRGIL C, DIBBLE, Charleston. 


The next meeting of the State Board of Exam-! 


Soutn CAROLINA.—Mr. Hugh W. Pember- 
ton, a former pupil of the Bennett and high schools 
of Charleston, has, after a competitive examina- 
tion, been iy to the position of vice-presi- 
dent of the Bennett School,—the most prominent 
of the grammar schools of Charleston. 

Mr. Jas. B. Jones, a graduate of Wofford Col- 
lege, has been elected principal of the high school 
at Trenton. 

Prof. Barnwell Rhett Turnipseed, late principal 
of the Mount Zion Academy, Winnsboro, died, 
Feb. 12, at his home near Columbia. Professor 
Turnipseed was editor of the Up-Country Teacher, 
the predecessor of the South Carolina Teacher, now 
published as the organ of the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of the State. He was an enthusiast in his de- 
votion to his profession, and will be sadly missed 
by the community in which he lived and labored, 
and by his many friends throughout the State. 

State Editor, MAROUS M. Ross, Nashville, 

TENNESSEE.—Prof. T. C. Karns, of Carson 
College, has been tendered the superintendency of 
the city schools of Pulaski. 

In Chattanooga, under the auspices of the 
Freedmen’s Relief Society of the M. E. Church 
North, several handsome buildings have been 
erected for a university. In it the experiment of 
a school mixed as to races will be tried. 

The E. T. Wesleyan College at Athens has 
changed its title. Hereafter it will be known as 
the Grant Memorial University. 

Miss M. Hartman, late of Meadville, is teach- 
ing in Knoxville. 

Vanderbilt University has received from the es- 
tate of the late W. H. Vanderbilt $200,000 in 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern R. R. bonds, 
which increases its endowment fund to over $1,- 


,000. 

Prof. S. S. Woolwine, who made such an envi- 
able reputation as a school manager while princi- 
pal of the Howard School of Nashville, has or- 
ganized Woolwine’s high school, and is meeting 
with well merited success. 


= State Editor, C. W. CABEEN, Baraboo. 

WISCONSIN.—Nineteen new students entered 
the agricultural course of the State University this 
term, thus making the whole number enrolled 440. 

The Milwaukee State Normal School Associa- 
tion gave a concert, Friday evening, Feb. 5, before 
a large audience. A new room for model work is 
soon to be opened. ‘ 

Mr. Hancock is principal of the Elroy School. 
Vice-Principal C. fi. Ward resigned. 

The fourth annual conference of the college 
Y. M. C. A., of Wisconsin, was held in Madison, 
on Friday, Jan. 22. 

The schools at De Soto and Freeman have been 
closed for some time on account of scarlet fever. 

Messrs. Rogers, Russell, and Shelan will deliver 
the Archean address next commencement at Be- 
loit College. A. H. Armstrong, ’89, has been 
given the Waterman prize for the best entrance ex- 
amination of any uate of Wisconsin or Illinois 
high schools.——Prof. J. J. Blaisdell has been 
clected president of the Dartmouth College Alumni 
Association for the coming year. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE, 
— Miss Lizzie M. White, a graduate of the Lewis- 


soon be issued. It will contain much valuable in-/ton high and normal school, who has been absent 


three years, studying French and German at Paris, 


The Alliance school library, commenced Dee. | Halle, Berlin, ete., has returned to her home. 
10 last, now numbers 322 volumes, independent of She is now most abundantly qualified to teach 


and it will be a grand future 
or college that secures her services. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

— President Bartlett, at the coming commence- 
ment of Dartmouth College, will open his house for 
a reception to his surviving classmates of the dis- 
tinguished class of 1836, — their semi-centennial 
reunion. 


modern lan 
to the sch 


VERMONT. 

— Supt. Randall of Rutland has established in 
graded schools a system of savings for the children, 
to encourage the laying by for the future their 
pennies. As soon as fifty cents is collected for 
any child, it is deposited in the savings bank. 
This experiment, although a new departure in 
America, has proved successful in Euro 
schools, especially in England, France, Belgium, 
Germany, Tealy, and Austria. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

— A lady teacher in Boston is on her 27th year 
of teaching. She has been absent but two or three 
days each year, and then for sickness, and has 
been tardy but once. Beat this who can ! 

— Phillips Exeter Academy will receive about 
$40,000 from the estate of the late Francis E. 
Parker, of Boston. 

— A bill providing for the assessment of a half- 
mill State tax for educational pu is now be- 
fore the Legislative Committee on Fdueation, Its 
purpose is to assist the rer and more heavily- 
taxed towns in obtaining better educational facil- 
itiés. Opposition, if any, may arise from the cities, 
owing to the fact that extent of their taxation 
is limited by law. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

— Prof. Gammell’s interesting paper on ‘‘ The 
Huguenots and the Edict of Nantes,’’ read before 
the Historical Society, has been published in pam- 
phlet form. 

— Miss Louise F. Drown, a teacher in the 
Warren high school, has received a flattering offer 
of a position in a school in Washington, D. e. 

— Rev. J. C. Stockbridge is engaged in cata- 
loguing the collection of books presented to Brown 
University by the late Senator Anthony. 

— Prof. Wm. E. Wilson, of the State Normal 
School, has been appointed one of the directors of 
of the R. I. Teachers’ Reading Circle. 

— The private school at Hope, taught by Miss 
Celia R. Brayton, has just closed the winter term. 


THERE is no good reason why a first- 
class teacher should not be a first-class 
business man as well. A practical business 
education is of the utmost importance to 
teachers who expect to advance in the pro- 
fession. H. B. Bryant’s Chicago Business 
College affords facilities of the highest 
order. 


PREMIUM COLUMN. 


{Look for a new announcement each week.) 


A GREAT PREMIUM 


18 
JOURNAL Premium No. 5. 


Webster’s Condensed Dictionary, 


From Webster’s Unabridged. 
The Teacher’s Best Assistant. 


——OCTAVO. 
——1500 ILLUSTRATIONS, 
ETyMOLOGIES, 
DEFINITIONS, 
SPELLINGS, 
PRONUNCIATIONS, 


Any subscriber sending THREB 
new names will receive this Dictionary, 
postpaid. 

Address at once, 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


te ~=See Premiums Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. 


AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES, 
Briefer Course. 


CHEMISTRY. 


By Ira Remsen, Professor in the Yohns 
fopkins Univ. 12m0. Pp. 387. $1.40. 


A book for beginners, and on the 
experimental plan. 


Examination price 70 cents. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


Payne's Compayre’s History of Pedagogy 


London Journal of Education.— We should like all 
those who still hesitate as tothe use of studying the 
history of education to read M. we et serious and 
moderate words on the subject. e feel that few 
would rise from their consideration inclined to donbt 
that the practical teacher of to-day will do his work all 
the better for knowing how, why, and when, it has been 
done before his time, and with what results. We have 
thorough!y enjoyed the book, and can conscientiously 
recommend it for its matter and method as one of the 
few available on the interesting history of pedagogy. 

No copies donated. 8 le copies sent to Educa- 
tors. Teachers, and School Officers, on receipt of the 
introduction price, ($1 60). 


D. CG. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
3 Tremont Piace, Boston. 
16 Astor Place, New York. 
85 Metropolitan Bieck, © 


ROSBY’S 


SIMPLE, SCIENTIFC, 
Price in packages of fifty, 35 cts. postpaid. 


BOTANICAL LANK. 


PRACTICAL, SYSTEMATIC, 


CHEAP. 
J. ALLEN CROSBY, 3 Chauncy 8t., Boston. 


1568), the 


Address 


ESSAYS ON EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS. 


By ROBERT HERBERT QUICE. 

Price, pestpaid, $1.00, 
The book comprises a series of sketches of the most prominent men of modern times who have contributed to 
the improvement of education, either by setting forth ol tenee hilosophy of what is involved in education, have 
corrected prevailing ideas as to method, or by their ractice h £. 
Among Gase unequaled sketches is given one, of the schoola of the Jesuits, of Ascham (b 1515, d. 
utor of Queen Elizabeth, etc.; Ratich (b. 1571, d. 1635); John Locke 
sean (b. 1632, d. 1704) ; Pestalozzi (b. 1746, d. 1827) ; and Jacotot (b. 1770, d. 1840). 
For Reading Circles, and for Educational Libraries this book is admirably adapted. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 


ave shown a better way of teaching. 
(b. 1632, d. 1704); J. J. Rous- 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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EDUCATION. 


FIRTH READERS. 


A sentiment is growing among thoughtful people that our ordinary scrappy 
school readers, while well adapted to secure a variety of elocutionary drill, are 
very insufficient for the other objects to be aimed at in reading-books; and that 
they should be, if not superseded, yet relegated to a less conspicuous place ina 


° system of education,and supplemented by books of a different type.—New York Nation. 


American Poems. American Prose. 


Selections from the works of LONGFgLLOw, WHIT- 
TIER RRYANT, HOLMES, LOWELL, and EMERSON. 
With Biographbica) Sketches, and Notes 
the Historical aud Persona! Allusions. 16mo, 
463 pages, $1.00. 

This book contains several of the most characteristic 
long poems by the eminent writers above named, as 
foliowa — 

LONGFELLOW: Evangeline; The Courtship of Miles 


Selections of entire Essays, Sketches, and Stories, from 
the works of 

HAWTHORNE, IRVING, LONGBELLOW. WHITTIER, 
Hotmes, LOWELL, THOREAU, EMERSON. With 
Introductions and Notes. 16mo, 424 pages, $1.00, 
The selections are as follows : — 

HAWTHORNE: The Snow-Image; The Great Stone 


Title Author. Publisher. Price 
Outlines of Mediaeval and ‘Modern History. Myers Ginn & Co, Boston, #1 65 
King of the Golden River. - Ruskin 20 
Greek Inflection. - - - - - Harding 55 
What's Mine’s Mine. - - - - - Macdonald D Lothrop & 0, Boston, 1 50 
Treasure - - Farrar 1 00 
Clover Leave - - - - Raker 1 25 
Social Studies ‘in England. - - Bolton « bad 
The Temperance Teac hings of Science. - Palmer PD C Heath & Co. Boston, 60 
The Hero of Cowpens. - - - MeConkey Funk & Wagualls, N » A 2 
The Pastor's Diary. - - - - - - Jordan 100 
Exodus. - - - - - Parker bee 15 
Every Day Religion. - - - - - Clark Ticknor & Co, Boston, 1 50 
The Lite and Genias of Geothe. - - - - Sanborn - “ “ 2 00 
Japanese Homes. - - - - Morse © see “ 5 00 
Story of Margaret Kent. - - - - Hays bad “ “ 1 50 
Art of Pheidias. - - - - Waldstein The Century Co, N Y, 50 
Valentino. - ° - - Astor Chas Seribner’ 8 Sons, N 200 
Colonial New York. - - ° - - - Schuyler 10 10 
Forms in Conveyancing. - - - - - Jones Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Besten, 6 50 
Ten tireat Religions. - - Clarke 400 
Husband and Wife. - - - - Grav 100 
Poets of America. - - - - - Stedman 10 00 
Progressive Orthodoxy. - - - 1 00 
Lexicon of Iliad. - - - : - Blake D Appleton & & Co, N x, 12 
Me''lellan’s Last Service. - : - - Curtis 30 
Master of the Mine. - - - - - Buchanan “ “ sad 2h 
Ecclesiastical Institutions. - Spencer 1 25 
Elements of Thermal C homistry. - - Macmillan & Co, N Y, 8 00 
Rhodes in Ancient Times. - - - - Torr 3 00 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Swasey’s BLacKBoarRpDs. — J. A. Swasey, 
No. 35 Pemberton square, Boston, Mass., manu- 
factures the best Blackboards in the world. They 
give the most perfect satisfaction. Col. Sales 
has used them for years, and speaks of them as 
follows : 

Coi. Parker’ s Opinion.—‘* In my experience, J. 
A. Swasey is the only man who knows how to 
make a blackboard.”’ F. W. PARKER. 

— All praise 
Be to the ballads of old times 
And to the bards of simple ways, 
Who walked with Nature hand in hand; 
Whose country was their Holy Land. 
— Longfellow. 


— No other spring medicine has won for itself 


such universal confidence as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. | 


It is the most powerful combination of vegetable 
alterative ever offered to the public, and is ac- 
knowledged by the medical profession to be the 
best blood purifier. 

— There are two books from whence I collect 
my divinity. Besides that written one of God, an- 
other of his servant Nature, that universal and 
public manuscript that lies exposed unto the eyes 
of all. —Sir Thomas Browne. 


A GOD-SEND is Ely’s Cream Balm,” writes 
Mrs. M. A. Jackson, of Portsmouth, N. H., on 
May 22, 1882. I had Catarrh for three years! 
had tried nearly all remedies, but to no purpose. 
Two or three times a week my nose would bleed 
quite freely, and I thought sores in it would never 
heal. Your Balm has cured me. This prepara- 
tion is not a liquid or a snuff, and is easily applied. 
Price 50 cents. See adv’t. 


— The exultation, the divine 
Insanity of noble minds, 
That never falters nor abates, 
But labors and endures and waits, 
Till all that it foresees it finds, 
Or, what it cannot aad, creates! 
— Longfellow. 


Scorr’s EMULSION OF PuRE Cop LIVER OIL, 
witn HypopnospnHites, for Bronchial A ffec- 
tions and Lung{Troubles. Dr. A. B. Poore, Cedar 
Rapids, Mich., says: ‘* I have used your Emulsion 
for several years in my practice, and have always 
found it thoroughly reliable, pleasant to take, and 
most valuable for throat and lung troubles.’’ 


— You see there come moments of sorrow after 
the most brilliant victories; and you conquer and 
rout the enemy utterly, and then regret that you 
fought. — Thackeray. 


— Everybody wants to know the news. The 
latest is that Esterbrook is still making those de- 
lightfully easy writing and reliable pens that are so 
popular everywhere. 

— Mine are the longest days, the loveliest nights ; 
The mower’s scythe makes music to my ear ; 
I am the mother of all dear delights ; 
I am the fairest daughter of the year. 
—The Poet's 

ApVICE TO MoTHERS. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little suf- 
ferer at once; it produces natural, quiet sleep b 
relieving the child from pain, and the little cheru 
awakes as ‘‘ bright as abutton.’’ It is very pleas- 
ant to taste. It sooths the child, softens the gums, 
allays all om, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, 
Ge known remedy for diarrhea, 

r arising from teething or other causes, 
25 cts a bottle. 


— I say not that compromise is unnecessary, but 
it is an evil attendant on our imperfection; and I 
would pray every one to mark that where compro- 
mise broadens, intellect and conscience are thrust 
into narrower room. —Geo, Eliot. 


1 Our New School Aids are the best and 
Teachers * cheapest system for conducting schools 
in good, quietorder. Each set contains 212 large, elegant 
chromoexcelsior.merit and credit cards; price per set, 
half set 50 cta. new designs prize, reward and gift 
diplomas, school reward, excelsior, merit, 
ony. friendship, Christmas, scripture, 
gilt cards Large set sainples 20c. All post 
FINE ART CO., WARREN, Pa. 


“Important New New Books. 


OCEANA; or, raglan and Her Colonies, 


By JAMES ANTHONY FRoupDE, M.A, Illustrated. 
1 vol. crowa 8vo, $2.50. 


A sivgalarly interesting volame.—[New York Tri- 
bune. 


LETTERS T0 DEAD AUTHORS. 


| 


BINDERS vy man, postage pata 


By ANDREW LANG. 1 vol. Elzevir 12mo, gilt 
top, $1 00. 
A collection of the brightest, wittiest, and most 
thoughtful literary criticisms of recent years. 


THE HISTORY OF GERMAN LITERAYURE 


By Professor WILLIAM (SCHERER. Tranrlated 
under the supervision of Professor Max Miiller, 
2 vols. 12mo, $3.50. 

A [History of German literature which is as full of 
entertainment as it is of instruction, and comprises 
within a convenient space all that is important to know 
of German literature.—Prof. H. H. 


WHAT DOES HISTORY TEACH? 


By JOHN STUART BLACKIE. 1 vol. 16mo, cloth, 
75 cents, 


A emall volume, but one that is packed with treasure. 
- Abright, brave, inspiring book, we heartily 
commend it to our readers.—[ Hartford 


THE FIGHT FOR MISSOURI IN 1861. 


From the Inauguration of Jackson to the Death of 
Lyon. By Colonel THomas L, BNEAD. 1 vol. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


DOMESTICUS, A Tale of the Imperial City. 


By WILLIAM ALLEN BUTLER, author of “ Nothing 
to Wear.” 1 vol. 12mo. $1.25. 
It is the brightest, most fascinating, aud thoroughly 
enjoyable book in lighter literature that has been pub- 
lished for a long time. 


VALENTINO. nandsomety bound, $200 
The detai!s of workmanship are excellent. Mr. Astor 


writes apparently out ofa full mindand aad a thor- 
ough interest in his subject.—{Atlantic Monthly. 


STRANGE CASE of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 


By Kopert Louis STEPHENSON, author of ‘‘ The 
New Arabian Nights,” “Treasure Island,” etc. 
Library Edition, $1.00; paper 25 cents, 
A work of incontestable — - What is 
worth mentioning, because otherwise many people will 


miss it, is that a noble moral underlies the marvelous 
tale.—[James Payn in The Independent. 


HOW 10 BE HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED. 


Being a Handbook to Marriage. By a Graduate in 
the University of Matrimony. 1 vol.,12mo, $1.25. 
One of the brightest, wittiest, most sensible, and 


wholesome books in the subject of matrimony that we 
have seen —[New York Observer. 


AN APACHE CAMPAIGN in the Sierra Madre. 


An Account of the Expedition in Pursuit of the 
Hostile Chiricahua in the Spring of 1883. By Capt. 
Joun G. Bougks, author of “The Mogauis In- 
dians.”” 1 vol., 12mo, illustrated. cloth, $1.00 ; pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


A thrilling and absorbing narrative which affords an 
extremely interesting picture of Indian life. 


*,* These books for sale by ali booksellers, or sent, 
postpaid, om receipt of price by 
CHARLES SCBIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, - New Werk, 


TOKOLOGY 


THE NEW ENG. PUB, CO., 8 Somerset St., Boston. 


Standish ; The Building of the Ship. pen Drowxe’s Wooden Image ; Howe’s Masquer. 


WHITTIER : Snow-Bound ; Among the Hills ; Mabel 
Martin ; Cobier Keeser's Vision ; Barclay of Ury ; 
The Two Rabbis; The Gifs of Tritemias ; The 
Prother of Mercy ; The Prophecy of Samuel Sewall; 
Maud Muller. 

RRYANYr : Sella ; The Little People of the Snow. 

Hotes : Grandmother's Story of the Battle of Bun- 
ker Hill ; The School Boy. 


InvinG : Rip Van Winkle; Little Britain. 
LonGrsetLow : The Valley of the Loire; Journey 
into Spain. 
WaittieR : Yankee Gypsies ; The Boy Captives. 
Houmgs: The Gambrel-Roofed House, 
LOWELL: My Garden Acquaintance, 
tne Old the We : Sounds ; Brute Neighbors ; The Highland 


Emex80N : The Adirondacs ; The Titmouse ; Monad-| [Lg 
~ hoc. EmeRsSON: Bebavior; Books. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Six Beautiful Teaspoons FREE 10 ALL! 


_ The basis of these Teaspoons, one of which is 
shown iu reduced form in ouriliustration, is of 
fine white steel, and warranted to contain no 
brass or other objec tionable metal. Over the 
steel they are heavily and durably plated with 
what is known as Malacca-Sil ver, anew compoel- 


“MARQUESS” PATTERN. 


tion metal which for briillancy and lustre soclosely resembles pure silver that it cannot be distinguished therefrom. This plating is bright, 
hard and durable, and these teaspoons, so plated, are warranted to wear long and well, and to give perfect satisfaction. These spoons 
are of a new and very beautiful pattern, and would forma graceful addition to any housewife’ 8 table. Wishing to Introduce inte 
thousands of new homes our large and attractive 16-page, 64-column Literary and Family paper, The Fireaide at Home, which is 
ever brimful of the most interesting and instructive re ~ading matter and choicest fliustrations, we now make the following extraordi- 
nary offer: Upon receipt of only Thirty-Five Centa, we will send The Fireside at Home for Three Montha, and to every 
subscriber we will also send, Free and post-paid, the Set of 6 Beantiful Teaspoons above described. Remember, the Teaspoons 
cost you nothing; they are given free with a 3-months’ subscription to our paper. We make this liberal offer Solely to increase its 
circulation, Now is the time for you to replenish your old stock of Teaspoons with new - a fashionable goods, Five subscriptions 
and five Sets of leaspoous will be sent for $1.50, You cannot afford to miss this chance! uarantee double value o, New Xo —_ 
As to our reliability, we refer to any publisher in New York, Address, 8, I, MOORE ys bo. 27 Park Place, 


Improved Geographical and Historical Charts, 


200 CARDS and 1000 IMPORTANT POINTS IN EACH SET. 
COVER THK WHOLE FIELD OF GEOGRAPHY and U. 8S. HISTORY. 


Unequaled in preparing Teachers quickly for examination in above branches, 


Remit $1 00 for sample set of either kind, with our liberal terms to agents. 
527 eow tf FREEMAN & RIDDLE, 25 and 27 N. High Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


“HAVE YOU SEEN THEM?” 
Campbell’s Reading Spellers, 
Allen’s Composition Books, 
Continental Readers (1 to 4), 
Continental Copy Books, 


(Intermediate Course of 4 Numbers makes a complete set.) 
Continental Primary Physiology, 
Campbell’s Combination Blanks, 
Economic Class Record. 


Send for specimen pages and circulars. 


DANIEL VAN WINKLE, 88 Chambers St., N. Y. City. 


Life-Size Portraits 


‘EMINENT EDUCATORS. 


} For Home and School. 
Size 20x 24 inches, - - Price 50 cts. each. 


The set consists of a striking likeness of the late 


John EKaton, LL.D. 
Rev, A. D. Mayo, 
Col. F. W. Parker, 
W. T. Harris, LL.D. 


Horace Mann, 
George Peabody, 
Barnas Sears, 
Louis Agassiz, 


Supt, Johu B. Peaslee of Cinciunati, says; 


* Beantifying the schoolrooms with the pictares of great men and women in literature, art, and science, and 
of distioguished statesmen, soldiers, and educators, should receive the prompt attention of all teachers.” 


PUBLISHED AND FURNISHED BY 


THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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NEW BOTANY. 


Object Lessons on Plants, 
FOR ELEMENTARY CLASSES. 
By W. Lewis. - Price, $1.00, 


book is profasely illustrated, and contains ful! 
and for teachers, with methods 
for teaching and recitation, and is in every way helpful 
to the teacher and inspiring to the pupil. 
A specimen copy for examination with view to in- 
troduction, will be matied for 60 cents, 


Address the Pablisters, 
A. LOVELL & CO., 
57d 16 Astor Place, New YVeo:rk. 


CHOICE NEW BOOKS. 
Young Folks’ Dialogues. 


Pages. Paper, 25 cts.; Boards, 40 cts, 
oil a wide variety of short, plain, and 
dialogues, all new and original, and sui to 
the wants of children from five to fifteen years, 


The Elocutionist’s Annual, No. 13. 


The latest and best Readings and Recitations, 
200 Pages. Paper, 30 ets. ; Cloth, 50 cts. 

a@-The full set of this series (13 Numbers) will 
be sent in Paper binding for eee So $5. 


“This is the best series of the kind 
—Schoot ork. 


Bulletin, Syracuse, New Yi 


Shoemaker’s Dialogues. 


all ages and all occasions. 
the kind,”—Christian Union, N. ¥. 
sold by the leading booksellers, or mailed 


receipt of price. 
CHARLES C. SHOEMAKER, Manager, 
Publication Departm’t 1416 Chestnut Street, 
Tee Soboo! of Oratory. 


CATARRH 


ELY’s 


CREAM BALM 


when applied into the 
nostrils, will be absorbed 
effectwally cleansing the 
head of caterrhal virus, 
causing healthy secre- 
tione, Tt allays inflam- 
mation protects the m+ m- 
brane of the nasal 
sag(s from additional) 
colds, comp!etely heals th: 
sorer,— restores the se net 
of taste and smell, 


NOT A LIQUID OR SNUFF. 
A Quick Relief 


HAY-FEVER Positive Cure. 


A particle is applied junto €ach nostril, and is agree. 
able to use. Price 50c, by mail or at druggists bend 
for circular. 

ELY BROTHERS, Draggists, Owego, N. Y. 


DIRECTORY. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll anc 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the 


SFY OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVER- 
SITY. Entrance exawinations. 3 and 4 years’ 
courses. Address I. T, TaLBoT, M.D., Dean, 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Dartmouth Hanover, N. H. Address tb 
esident, or Prof. E. Rk. RUGGLES. 844 ss 


488. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Bosto: 

Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec 

c Eng. Architectare, Chemistry, and Nat. History 
¥. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas P.MuNRBOR Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTR. For Young Ladies. 
Catalogue apply to Rev. Guo. A.M 
201 


cipal, 68 Chester Bquare, Boston, 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburr- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOCL, esta! 
lished for the advancement of art ed on aD 
ning Branches of industrial draw 

an er particulars apply at th 
1, 1679. Washington 8t. House 
381 @. H. BARTLETT, 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WoROESTER. Both Sexes. 
458 


particulars, address 
H. Principai. 
TATE NORMAL &C400L, 


FRAMING Mass. 
on will begin with examinatio 
esda; eb. 10, 1886. circulars. 
dress Miss Hyps, Prin. = 


TATE NORMAL SCHOO 
Both Sexes. 


BRIDGEWATER, 
or catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
or Catalogues, address the Prin. D. B. HAGAR, Ph.L, 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL WESTFIELD, Mass. 
Por Both Sexes. 

For catalogues, address J. G. SOOTT. 188 
STATE NORMAL SCHCOL, 
Regular course of 8 

ears. 
Course for 


reese 
tor Circular or information. T. J. MORGAX, Prin. . 


PREPARATORY. 
NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence. 
R.I. Common branches. and Solentific and 
Address Gorr, Rios, & SMITH, 


‘lis contained in the will of the late I. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


— $1,000 has been presented to Vassar to pro- 
mote the study of Shakespeare. 

— It is announced that the New Orleans Expo- 
sition will close March 31. 

— Columbia College dates back to 1759, money 
being raised by lottery. It now has an endowment 
fund of $5,000,000 and 1,600 students. 

— Tutors of Harvard recieve salaries of from 
$800 to $1,200 a year, while the trainer in athlet- 
ics gets $2,000 a year. 

— The Spanish Cabinet has abolished the privi- 
lege of Jesuits and religious schools and restored 
the State Supervisor of Education. 

— Out of the 303 coll in this country, 155 
use the Roman, 114 the English, and 34 the con- 
tinental pronunciation of Latin. 

— The University of Athens has 1,400 students, 
60 professors, and a library of 150,000 volumes. 
In Greece, education is gratuitous in all grades of 
schools, the University included. 

— A bequest of $100,000 to sheng ge College 

. Farns- 
worth, of Boston. The money is to be used to 
erect a building to serve as a college of fine arts. 

— A teacher named Brink, of Niles, Ia., will be 
tried for manslaughter. He whipped a twelve- 
year-old child so severely that it is asserted the 
child died from the effects of the punishment. 


— An attempt is quietly making to add to the 
list of national holidays the anniversary of the dis- 
covery of America by Columbus. The governors 
of twelve States have already signified their appro- 


val, 


— The trustees of the East Tennessee Wesleyan 
University, at Athens, have changed the name of 
the institution to that of Grant Memorial Univer- 
sity, in honor of the late General Grant, who con- 
tributed to its support. 

— The presidents of the leading colleges of the 
country have made report upon the moral condition 
of the students at their respective institutions, and 
they all concur in declaring it much higher than 
ever before. Drunkenness as a college vice is 
rapidly disappearing. 

-- The Vienna correspondent of the Times re- 

rts that Dr. Gatutsch, the new Minister of Public 

nstruction in Austria, has prohibited the use of 
paper ruled in square or diagonal lines within all 
public schools. ‘The reason for this is that such 
paper has been found to injure the eyesight of pu- 
pils. It has been largely used hitherto in primary 


pas. | Schools to facilitate writing and arithmetic lessons, 


but in future only paper plain or ruled in straight 
lines is to be used. ' 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


No pupil should consider his education complete 
without a knowledge of the simple points of com- 
mercial law. No book is better adapted to give 
him just this education than Clarke’s L. L. L., or 
Fifty Law Lessons ; a short and systematic exposi- 
tion of the technical points of business law every 
day met with in business life. It tells how com- 
mercial paper should be written ; what a transfer, 
a tender, a contract, payment,—when legal and 
when illegal ; interest, agency, partnership, guar- 
anty, and many other points equally essential to 
any one making a buisiness transaction. See D. 
Appleton & Co.’s announcement on the last page. 

Tue Woman’s Exchange Teachers’ Bureau 
seems to be growing in popularity on account of 
its success in meeting the demands of teachers and 
school principals. Though the Bureau is but re- 
cently established,the future looks bright and prom- 
ising. Positions are daily being filled, and school 


principals are already making engagements for 4. 


teachers who will enter upon their work the en- 


suing year. We would call the attention of those}, 


desiring situations to this trustworthy Bureau, 
which offers excellent facilities for securing them. 
We would advise those in need of a teacher for 
the present term or for another year to direct their 
attention to this Bureau before applying elsewhere. 


IMPORTANT. — Passengers arriving in the city 
of New York via Grand Central Depot, save pee Car- 
riage Hire of mage, owe ng at the 

nion Ho opposite s: epot. 
be AH arriving by the West Shore Rail Road, via 
Weehawken Ferry, by taking the 42d street Horse Cars at 
Ferry entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 10 minutes 
for 5 cents, and save $3.00 Carriage Hire. 

600 Elegant Rooms, $1.00 and upward per day. Euro- 

Plan. Elevators, Restaurant, Cafe Lunch, and Wine 
ms supplied with the best. 

Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 
money at the Grand Union than at any other anne @ A 
class hotel in the oy Guest’s baggage delivered to and 
from Grand Central Depot. free. 


MANY a poorly-paid teacher will read with dis- 
gust that the Senate is likely to reject the Blair 
bill, but at the same time they will do well to re- 
member that there are other ways, if they have 
been successful, of bettering their condition. 
The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, of this city, has a 
correspondence with school officers in almost 
every section of the country, and in the past year 
has found places, at increased salaries, for a large 
number of teachers. We can recommend this 


agency as one of the best. 


Teachers’ Agencies, Teachers’ Agencies. 


Mrs. L. F. BROCKWAY, Manager, 
Brockway "'Teachers’ Agency, 


TIMES BUILDING, CHICAGO, 


SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and FAMILIES with Teachers for every 
department of work. Correspondence solicited with experienced Teachers ca- 
pable of filling responsible positions at good salaries. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 


Teachers are cb only for what they get. They 
will see that our object is to fill vacancies. Form for 
stamp. EMPLOYERS served without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest supply of Good 
Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for repre- 
senting any but those who are suitable. 
R. E. AVERY, 
American School Bureau 
539 2 West 14th St., 


TEACHERS’ 
H. HESSE’S 
36 West Bist Street, New Work City, 
Supplies petent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, Gov- 
ernesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting, 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 


in every department of Art and Learning. Parents 
and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools. 
References by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton 
Fish, ex-Secy. Evarts, Cyrus W. Field, 


The Eastern Educational Bureau, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
good teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
in some distant State, but herein New England. We 


invite such to registér in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them. 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 
ers, Address 

M. T. BOGERS, Manager, 


514tf 36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass. 


(Both Sexes] 
Teachers’ Bureau 
Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Musicians, 
etc.,to Colleges, Schools, Families, and Churches, 
Also Book keepers, Stenographers, Copyists, to Busi- 
ness Firms. Mas. A. D. CULVER, 
329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


No Commission Charged 


ON THE SALARY BY THE 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of New England, 
75 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
SCHOOL OFFICERS wishing good Teachers are in- 
vited to call, or write for candidates. 


TEACHERS wishing engagements for the winter 
should obtain our circu at once. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS, 


Promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools Free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
E. MIRIAM COYVYRIERE, 
31 FE, 17th St, bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


SUPPLIES 
1. Teachers with desirable positions. 
2, Colleges with Presidents, Professors, 
and Tutors 
3. Academies, Seminaries, and Publit 
and Private Schools of Every Grade, 
with Competent Principals, Teachers, 
and Superintendents. 
Boarding and Family Schools with 
Matrons and Housekeepers. 
5. Gives Parents Information of the best 
Schools. 
6. Rents and Sells School Property. 


We invite well qualified teachers,—we desire no 
others;— to register with us. There is constant de- 
mand for a new eupply for every grade of school from 
the kindergarten to the college. Teachers who desire 
positions or preferment should lose no time to avail 
themselves of the special advantages offered by the N. 
E. Bureau of Education. 

This Bureau is under the management of a profes- 
sional educator who has spent forty years in the school- 
room, and has devoted much a ion to the school 
and teachers’ necessary qualifications, 

It is never too late to register, for there is no week 
of the year when teachers are not called for at this 


Agency. 
Ro charges to School Officers for services rendered 
by this Bureau. 


Circulars and Forms of Applicationsent Free. 

NV. B.—NOW I8 THE TIME TO REGISTER FOR THE 
SPRING AND FALL CAMPAIGNS. APPLICATIONS ARE 
ALREADY COMING IN TO FILL VACANCIES THEN TO 
OCCUR. Address 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St.,, Boston, Mass. 


HARVARD CLASS OF ’86. 


Wanted next Autumn, in a Classical Institute in 
Pennsylvania, one of your class, to teach Latin, Greek, 
and Mathematics. Salery not large, but experience 


uired, Apply to 
saat HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of 
655 8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


EST TEACHERS, 
promptly provided for, Families, Schools, Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERIOAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll 
rs, Princi » Assistan 
esses for — department of instruction; recommends 


good schools dress 
J. YOUNG- FULTON, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Successrut Teaocuers seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisx, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 

“Tt affords me pleasure to state that the Penn’a Ed, 
Bureau furnished us a teacher who is rendering satis- 
faction in her department. We contider the Bureau 
CONSCIENTIOUS and RELIABLY in the representations 
it makes and the teachers it furnishes.” 

Dr. NATHAN SCHAEFFER, 
Prin. Keystone State Normal School, Kutztown, Pa. 
For application-blank and list of testimonials, address 
LL. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
520 cow 631 Hamilton Bt., Allentown, Pa. 


240 mx (1) 


We mail to 30,000 Schools, Superintendents, and Committees, to 
aid them in selection of Teachers for the ensuing year, our an- 
nual SCHOOL BULLETIN; which will contain numbered list 
of Teachers (no names printed), with qualifications in detail, 
salary desired, ete., of each eo uecessful Teachers de- 
siring a change or better positions, can have the benefits of this 
work by filling out our blank before above date. Send name on 


postal. Our Speelal Offer brings the real cost of registration to 
about 75 cts. School properties sold. The BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 110 Tremont 8t., Boston, Mass. P.O. box 1868, 


THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


iS NOT AN EXPERIMENT, 

It has been in successful operation six youn. Han. 
dreds ot teachers who have obtained positions through 
its inflaence, vouch for its efficiency. 

Vacancies are constantly occurring 

School Officers supplied with teachers without charge, 

A LO 7) r Place, 
W.D. KERR, "New York. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1880, 

Rome, Ga., MAROH 10, 1885. 
Daring the two years I have had occasion to 
seek teachers through the Southern School A » 2 
have found the Proprietor, Mr. 8. 8. Woolwine, to be 
prompt, courteous, and conscientious, Those who de- 
sire to employ teachers, will do well to correspond with 

him. L. R. GWALTNEY. Pres. Shorter College. 
Teachers wisbing to S-uth can not afford to over- 

look this Agency 8.8 WCOLWINE, Proprietor, 

eow 26 South Cherry 8t., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Hrream Oncor, LL.D. : 

Dear Sir: —The first of January, I wrote to eight 
different ®chool Agencies for Circulars and App.ica- 
tion Forms. Among the number received, was that of 
the N. E. Bureau, and I can truthfully say, yours is 
the most satisfactory of themall. The others charge 
either an enormous commission or registration fee. 
Another important’ point in your favor is the facility 
you bave for advertising in that most valuable paper, 
the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. I inclose app 
tion and fee, P. 

» Feb. 1, 1886. 


STILL THEY COME, 
AND THE REASON WEY. 


“I register with your bureau, I find you furnish 
the best positions.” 0. 
8. W. T., Feb. 1, 1886. 


“ Your agency has been mentioned tome as one of 

the beet and most reliable. I enclose stamp ego 

to register. W. D. 
P. Ind., 1886, 


WANTED, 


Next Autumn, in a first-class Normal School, in the 
West, a Lady Drawing Teacher, who can also do strong 
work in Common English Branches. A graduate from 
the Bridgewater Normal School preferred. 


657 3 Somerset 8t., Boston 
of THE JOURNAL for the 

IUMES years i871, 1878, 1879, 1880 
Bound Volumes sear i Price, $4.00. ' 
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Ancient Peoples,.... 


128 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXIII.—No. 8. 


This work is 


Fifty Law 


Lessons. 


class use. 


nical peintse of business 
law. 


By ARTHUR B. CLARK. 


Price, post-paid $1.25; sample copy to 
for first supply for school use. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


designed especially for schools of busi- 


ness, and all schools in which the commercial branches 
are made prominent, and treats of the practical, every-day 
points of the laws and usages of business only. Ques- 
tions are appended to each lesson for convenience of 


It was prepared by a practical teacher of the subject. 
and was read and approved by several prominent mem. 
| bers of the bar before its ‘publication. 
be relied upon for legal soundness and accuracy of state 
ment. Ji is a text-book that should have a place in EVERY SCHOOL. 


It can therefore 


teachers, $1.00. Liberal reduction made 


New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, 


Barnes’ Brief-History Series. 


United States, ..........-+- (Sample Copy), $1.00 
Renewed Beantified. 


Pramce, Copy), 1.00 

The Copy), 1.60 

.---(Sample Copy), 1.00 

Medizval aud Miedern Peoples “ 1.00 
For the Household and Reference: 

Marnes’ Pepular History of the United 
States. One volume. 800 pages. 8vo, cloth. 320 Wood 
Engraviogs and 12 Steel Pilates. Special Price to 
teachers, $3.50. 
JUST PUBLISHFD. 

A new Graded Primary United States History care- 
fully graded for intermediate classes. 226 pages. 61 
illustrations. 9maps. 16mo. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 

“The book before us is a rare specimen of what a 
school text-book should be. It is written ina clear, 
easy style, is well balanced in the lay-out of its chap- 
ters and sections, and seizes upon the most important 
and essential points, so that it is fall of interest to 
young minds ” — New England Journal of Education. 

Any of the above mailed, postage pald, for examina- 
tion, on receipt of price. 

«*» For Catalogue of over 300 School Publications 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers 
lll & 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


H. B. CARBRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 


—— AGENCY FOR —— 


HENRY HOLT & CO.’8, STEIGER’S, LOCK- 
WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO’S 
TAUCHNITZ’S LEerpsio PUBLICATIONS. 
Btock of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 


Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 


CABL SCHOENHOF, 


481 144 Tremoent &t., Boston. 


MONROE'S INE. WW READERS. 


tHe VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY GEST. 


CONTAINING ALL THE MODERN IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


so any of Dr. Sauveur’s Works will be sent, 
to teachers by the autbor on receipt of half 


the price. 
Descriptive circulars, | and the 
wilh sent to ap- 
plicants, Address 
De. L. SAUVEUR, 
555 tf Green 8t., Germantown, Pa. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York, 


Rolfe’s Shakespeare. 


NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 


I. SCHOOL EDITION, in volumes, sold 
singly or in sets; each 56 cents in » 40 cents in 
paper covers. 


If, THE FRIENDLY EDITION, in twenty 
volumes, elegant library style, sold only in sets; 
cloth, gilt tops, $30.00; half-calf, $60. 

For new {fl strated circular, address 
A. 0. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng , 
493 7 Park Street, Boston, Mass 


T. S. DENNISON Publishes, 
163 Randolph St., CHICACO, 


School and Parlor $ 25 
Dialect Readings. by H. M. Soper. The latest, 
funniest, and best .... 
Scrap Book Readings ; the choicest pieces. Very 
pular. (4Nos) Price per number....... coos 25 
Shadow Pictures and Pantomimes, by Sarah 
ork an ay, a 
Friday Afternoon Dialey 25 
Frida Afternoon 8 OF 25 
Wax Figger Show of Mrs, Jarley.........:e-+-0+5 25 
Dialogues from Dickens 25 
An Iron Crown, w 1,50 
Man, by G.D Lin. 750 pp., beautifully illustrated, 


Agen 

Teachers’ Library Stands at the head of all 
books for teachers. Endorsed by State 
Supts. Pag-- tree, Agents wanted .......... 3 00 


Also, One Hundred Plays for schools and clubs. Cat- 
alogue free. 847 j (m) 


CYCLOPADIAS. 


Of the 3 great encyclopedias, Johusen‘s alone has 
jast been thoroughly revised and brought down to 
date, atan expense of over $60,000. It is complete 
in 8 royal octavo vols (over 800 pages each); it has 30 
Depts., and 40 Editors (America’s greatest scholars) 
are responsible for the accuracy of the same ; it con- 
tains more subjects, is later than Appletons’, and costs 
less than half as much ; it is far more satisfactory, in 
every respect, than the Britannica. Teachers can earn 
$75a week. For terms and ontfit, 


Address E. B. FAIRCHILD, 
79 Milk St., Boston. 


Or A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones 8t., New York, 


OLARK & MAYNARD, 17! 
NEW YORK. 
Andersen’s Histories and Mist’l Readers; 
Leighton’s History ef Rome; 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Beed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in Eu- 
lish and Higher Lessons in English ; 
utchison’s hysicleogy and Mygiene; 
J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. I. SMITH. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


MASTERPIECES 


IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


By HOMER B. SPRACUE. 


A new and thoroughly revised edition of this mag- 
nificent work is now ready for Schools and Reading 
Circles. This new edition contains, besides revisions 
and corrections, siz fu l page portraits of the authors 
treated, viz.: CHAUOKR, SPENSER, BACON, SHAKES- 
PEARE, MILTON, and BUNYAN. 


Price for introduction or Examination, $1 50. 


Alse by the same author: 


MILTON'S MASK OF OCOMUS, 48. 
SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDY OF HAMLET, flex.cl. .50 
The same instiff papercovers, - - - .85 
The above are fully annotated for class use, and are 
regarded by eminent teachers as the very best editions 
for School use. 


S. R. WINCHELL & CO., Publishers, 


30 Franklin St., Boston. 85 Metropolitan Bik., Chicago. 
16 Astor Place, New York. 


MACMILLAN & 0O.’S 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxicy’s Lessous in Elem.Physielogy, 81.10 
Geikie’s Lessous in Physical Geog., 1.10 
Rescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.106 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemisiry, .70 
SJevone’ Elementary Lessons in Logic, .40 
Stewart's Lessens in Kiem. Physics, 1.10 
Lechyer’s Kiem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 
Educational Catalogue on application. 


154zz 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


NEW YORK, 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. 


LLIEB, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND Crown, 8vo, cloth, $3 50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1 50, 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, g1,25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. 387 tt 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


DRAWING & ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books ef Art Edu- 
cation. A System of Drawing used in the lead- 
ing cities of the country. This system has a wider 

option than all other systems united. 

Prang’s Natural History Series for Schools. 
Intended to be used as aids for Object-Teaching. 

Prang’s Natl. History Series for Children. 
Intended to be used for Supplementary pene 

Prang’s Trades and Qccupations. 5p dly 
Lllustrated for Object-Teaching. 

hart. For teach Color in 

Undopted by Boston School Bd.) 

Prang’s Drawing Models, 

Manu ’s of |Brang’s School Pencils, 


Prang’s Color 
Primary Schools. 


Prang’s Schoel Compasses, 
g@ For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
180 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, | 7 Park{Street, Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 

PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, - 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, - - 1.50 
Crane & Brun’s French Reader, 
Day’s Phychology, Ethics, Xsthetics, and Logic. 
Hart’s German Classics for students. 

(4 vols. ready) 

Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, - ~- 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, - 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw,  Liius, 
Lefingwell’s English Classics for Schools, - 
Lodeman’s German Exercises, - 
Phyfe’s How Should I Pronounce, a 
Putnam’s Art Hand-Books, 9 vols. Each 55 
Putnam’s Hints for HomeReading, - 
Putnam's Series of Atlases, (14 vois.), T5c. to $20 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. larged. - . 3,00 
Rosenstengel’s German Reader, - - = 1.55 
Sturtevant’s Kconomics, «= 4.75 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), Each, .75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vole) Each, 1,25 

Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the publishers. 


“MULTUM IN PARVO.” 


An Important New Book! 


THE 


Essentials Geography. 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 


By G. C. 


FISHER, 


Superintendent of Schools at Weymouth, Mass. 


This is one of the best aids to the teaching of geography ever published. Itis 
derigned not only as an outline of work for the Teacher, but as a concise text. 
book to be placed in the hands of the pupil. It contains all the political and de. 
scriptive geography a pupil should be required to commit to memory. It is a con- 
densation of the large geographies, any one of which may be used in connection 
with it. This book is in octavo form, bound in flexible covers. 


Price 30 cents, sent to any address postpaid. 7vachers, School Officers, and the 


Trade promptly supplied. 


THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 


SOWER, POTTS &CO,, Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brook’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1, Standard Arith. Course, Separating | Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Broeoks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 


Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


-60 and $1.00 | Germ 
-50 


0 | Prospectus mailed free. 


SCHOOL SONG BOOKS. 


For High Schools, Seminaries, &c. 


Song Greeting. 
of good songs. 
High School Book of Song. 
doz.) By E. Leslie. 
of Part Sonat, Duets, etc. 
Song Reader. 2. 


60 cts. dos.) By Emerson and Brown. 
rod with good music. 


Public School Hymnal. 
360 per doz.) B ng rson, 
of well and tunes, 
Welcome Chorus, by W. 8. Tilden. 
High School Chori, by Emerson & Tilden. 

Laurel Wreath, py W. 0. Perkins, are three 
very successful High school Song Bocks. Price, 
each, $1 or $9 per dozen, 

For Common Schools. 

American School Music Readers, 
Book 1 (35 cts ), Book 2 (50 cts.), Book 3 (60 cts.), by 
Emerson & en, are increasingly in gra- 
ded schools, 

Song Bells, py L. 0. Emerson, and 

Golden Robin, by wW. 0. Perkins, are two 


ve nlar genera! collections of jal school 
songs. Price ofeach, 50 cts. or $4.80 fay doz. 


Fine collec- 


Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


A GRAND AND BRILLIANT CHORUS : 


Holy, HMely is the Lord.” 


For 8, A. T. & B, with Organ or Orchestra accompani- 
ment, by F.G. Gors. Price. 60 cts. 

This BEAUTIFCL CHORDS is admirably adapted for 
use at festivals of rejoicing, Conventions, or 
Concerts. It contains some charming Solos, Duets for 
cannot fa me a great favo among 
and the Musical Public. 

J. FISCHERS & BBO., Music Publishers, 
No, 7 Bible House, 4th Ave, bet. 8th & 9th Sts., N.Y. 


Chemical Text-Books. 


Manual of Introductory Chemical Prac- 
tice. By Caldwell and brewman. $1.50. 

Manual of Bow-Pipe Anaylisis, Quatita- 
tive and Quantitative. $2.50. 

Manual of Qualitative Chemical Analysis. 
By Prof. C. W. t and Prof. F. H. Storer. Revi- 


sed by Prof. W. EK. Nichols. $1 50. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
37I—5 23 Marray Street, New York. 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 


19 Murray St., New Veork, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES, 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


THE NEW BOTANY. 


Kellerman’s Elements of Botany. Embrac- 
ing Organography, Histology, Vegetable Physiology, 
Systematic Botany, and Economio BOTANY. By 
A. Kellerman, Ph.D, 12 mo. $1.25. 

Kellerman: Lliustrated Plant Analysis, <A 
Classified list of the Wild Flowers of the With 
Keys and Index. By W. A Kellerman, Ph.D. 12mo. 


$1. Send for and terms for introduction, 
JOHN E, POTTER & CO., 
0| PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA. 


CERMAN SIMPLIFIED. 


An eminently practical new method for learning the 
an language. Edition for self instruction, in 12 
numbers, at (0 cents each, sold separately ; School-edi- 
tion (without Keys), bound in cloth, $1 25. For sale by 


00 | ali booksellers; sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


Prof. A. KNOFLAOH, 140 Nassau 8t., New York.— 


cow Zz 


TEAT - BOOKS 


ASTRONOMY, MATHEMATICS, 
ASSAYING, MECHANICS, 
BOTANY, MINERALOGY, 
CALCULUS, TRIGONOMETRY, 
CHEMISTRY, ENGINEERING, 
DRAWING, STEAM ENGINE, 
ELECTRICITY, ARCHITECTURE, 
GEOMETRY: ETC. 


Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
*," Catalogue and specimen pages sent free by mail. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS: 


THE ECLECTIC MANUAL OF 


A practical exposition of the best method of teaching Lan 
hy. History, and Physiology. 


Arithmetic, Grammar, Geograp’ 


METHODS. 


age Lessons, Composition, Read Spell: 
dapted especia ly te nesist th vanes 


thousands of teachers using the text-booeks of the Eclectic Ed pages, 
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